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THE BONAPARTE-PATTERSON MARRIAGE, 


The New York World, in its issue of October 17, 
1880, gives some particulars of the marriage between 
Jerome Bonaparte and the young belle of Balti- 
more, Miss Elizabeth Patterson, whom he was 
afterwards forced to disavow by his imperious 
brother Napoleon. The Patterson incident is 
pretty well known, and the disavowal of the mar- 
tiage is not the least discreditable incident in the 
annals of the Bonapartes. The World gives the 
marriage contract, which has recently been turned 
ap by one of its correspondents at Baltimore. This 
your readers may like to see :— 

“State of Maryland, to wit: Articles of agreemen 
and settlement, and concluded this ay 
day of December, in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and three, between Jerome Bonaparte, a citizen of 
the French Republic, now domiciled and residing in the 

of Maryland, one of the United States of America, 

of the first part, Elizabeth Patterson, of the city of 

Baltimore, in said State of Maryland, of the second part, 

and William Patterson, of the said city of Baltimore, in 

, of the thi t. the 

Consent and agreement of the partion to these ag 


® marriage is intended shortly to be had and solemnized 
between the said Jerome Bonaparte and the said Eliza- 
beth ; and in consideration thereof the follow- 


ing articles have been deliberately and freely stipulated 
and adopted to be for ever binding and obligatory upon 
the said parties to these presents in law, equity, and 
honour, wheresoever the said parties or any of them 
shall hereafter reside, and wheresoever the same ma 
affect their respective estates, real, personal, and ate | 
whatsoever and wheresoever. 

“ Now these articles witness that, in consideration of 
the said intended marriage, the said Jerome Bonaparte, 
for himself, his heirs, executors, and administrators, anu 
for all other persons whom he can lawfully bind by the 
laws of France or of the United States of America, cove- 
nants, promises, and agrees to and with the said Eliza- 
beth Patterson, her heirs, executors, and administrators, 
and to and with the said William Patterson, his heirs, 
executors, an inistors, jointly and severally, in 
manner following, that is to say :— 

First—That the marriage of the said Jerome Bona- 
parte and Elizabeth Patterson shall be contracted and 
solemnized in all due form of law to render the same 
valid to all intents and purposes, as well according to 
the laws of the State of Maryland as according to the 
laws of the republic of France, and that if at any time 
hereafter any doubts shall be suggested respecting the 
validity of the said marriage, either in the said State of 
Maryland or in the said republic of France, the said 
Jerome Bonaparte shall and will at all times, upon the 
request of the said Elizabeth Patterson and the said 
William Patterson, or either of them, do and perform 
any and every act necessary to remove such doubts and 
to render the union of the said Jerome Bonaparte and 
the said Elizabeth Patterson in all respects a valid and 
perfect marriage according to the respective laws of the 
said State of Maryland and the said republic of France, 
and subject to all the stipulations, covenants, and agree- 
ments in these articles contained. 

“Second—That if the said Jerome Bonaparte shall 
first die without lea: ing a child or children by the said 
Elizabeth Pattersor, then the said Elizabeth Patterson 
shall be entitled to have, hold, receive, and enjoy one- 
third part of all the estate, real, personal, and mixed, of 
the said Jerome Bonaparte whatsoever and wheresoever, 
present or future, in absolute right, property, or posses- 
gion, to her heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns 
for ever, and that the said Jerome Bonaparte in his life- 
time, and his heirs, executors, administrators, and all 
other persons whom he can lawfully bind after his 
decease, shall and will, at the request of the said Eliza- 
beth Patterson and William Patterson, or either of them 
do and perform all acts and things necessary further and 
effectually to convey, assure, and confirm unto the said 
Elizabeth Patterson in manner aforesaid the said one- 
third part of his estate according to the respective 
laws of France and of Maryland, or any other country in 
which shall be found the said estate, real, personal, and 
mixed, or any part thereof. 

** Third—That if the said Jerome Bonaparte shall die 
leaving a child or children by the said Elizabeth Patter- 
son, then the estate of the said Jerome Bonaparte, real, 
personal, and mixed, whatsoever and wheresoever, pre- 
sent or future, shall be divided and allotted into equal 
moieties, one moiety whereof the said Elizabeth Patter- 
son shall be entitled to have, hold, receive, and enjoy 
for and during the term of her natural life, and after 
her decease the same shall descend and pass to the said 
child or children, to be held or divided as the case may 
be in the like manner as is hereinafter provided touch- 
ing the other moiety. And as to the other moiety of 
the said estate, real, personal, and mixed, the same shall 
be held and enjoyed by the said child, if only one, and 
his or her heirs, executors, administrators, and assi 
if more than one child by said children, and their 
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respective heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, 
in equal shares, and that the said Jerome Bonaparte in 
his lifetime, and his heirs, executors, and administrators, 
and all other persons whom he can lawfully bind after 
his decease, shall and will, at the request of the said 
Elizabeth Patterson and William Patterson or either of 
them, do or perform all other acts and things necessary 
further and effectually to yy assure, assign, and 
confirm unto the said Elizabeth Patterson and her said 
child or children in manner last aforesaid the ion 
and enjoyment of their respective interest aforesaid in 
the said estate, real, personal, and mixed, according to 
the respective laws of France, of Maryland, and of any 
other country in which shall be found the said estate, 
real, personal, and mixed, or any part thereof. 

as Fourth —That if for any cause whatsoever on the 
part of the said Jerome Bonaparte, or of any of his 
relatives, a separation should hereafter take place be- 
tween the said Jerome Bonaparte and the said Elizabeth 
Patterson, either from the bonds of matrimony or from 
bed and board or otherwise howsoever (which Heaven 
forbid), then the said Elizabeth Patterson shall be forth- 
with entitled to have, hold, receive, and enjoy one-third 

of all the estate, real, personal, and mixed, of the 
said Jerome Bonaparte whatsoever and wheresoever, 
present or future, in absolute right, property, and posses- 
sion to her, her heirs, executors, administrators, and 
assigns for ever; and that the said Jerome Bonaparte, 
his heirs, executors, and administrators, and all other 
persons whom he can lawfully bind, shall and will, at the 
request of the said Elizabeth Patterson and William 
Patterson, or either of them, do and perform all acts 
and things necessary further and to convey, 
assure, and confirm unto the said Elizabeth Patterson, 
her heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, the 
said last-mentioned one-third part of his estate, real, 
mal, and mixed, according to the respective laws of 
ce, of Maryland, or of any other country in which 
shall be found the said estate or any part thereof. And 
these articles further witness that in consideration of 
the proposed marriage, and of the covenants and agree- 
ments on the part of the said Jerome Bonaparte herein- 
before entered into, undertaken, and stipulated to be 
rformed, the said William Patterson, for himeelf, his 
eirs, executors, and administrators, covenants, promises, 
and agrees to and with the said Jerome Bonaparte, bis 
heirs, executors, and administrators, that by his last will 
and testament he shall and will give, devise, and ueath 
unto his said daughter, Elizabeth Patterson, or for her 
use, or for the use of her lawful issue, a proportional 
distributive share, part, or portion of his, the said Wil- 
liam Patterson's, estate, real, personal, and mixed, equal 
to the share, part, and portion of his said estate which 
he shall give, devise, bequeath to each of his other 
children. 

“In witness whereof all the said parties to these pre- 
sents have hereunto set and put their hands and seals, at 
the city of Baltimore aforesaid, on the day and year first 
before written. 

“ Signed, sealed, and delivered by all the within named 
parties in the presence of 

Jerome Bowaparte [Seal]. 
Patterson (Seal). 
Wx. Parrenson [Seal]. 

J. CARROLL, Bishop of Baltimore, J. 

Atex. Le Comvs, 

ComEeys, 

Josnva Barney. 

City of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, to wit: 
Be it certified that on the 24th of December, in the year 
of our Lord 1803, appeared before me, James Calhoun, 
Esq., Mayor of the said city of Baltimore and one of the 


justices of the peace of the State of Maryland for Balti- 
more County, the within-named Jerome Bona 
Elizabeth Patterson and William Patterson, parties to 
the foregoing article of agreement or instrument of 
writing, who did in my presence severally sign, seal, and 
deliver the same articles of agreement, and that each of 
them did severally and respectively acknowledge the 
same to be his or her act and deed for the ute, intents, 
and purposes therein mentioned, expressed, and declared. 
(City of In testimony whereof I, the said Mayor, 
Baltimore, have hereunto subscribed my name and 
1797. caused the corporate seal of the said city of 
_ Baltimore to be affixed on the day and year 
Seal place.] aforesaid. Jas. CaLnoun, 
Mayor of the city of Baltimore. 
“Je soussigné, Pierre Jean Marie Lotin, Sous-Com- 
missaire des Relations Commerciales de la République 
Francaise, résident & Baltimore, certifie 4 qui il appar- 
tiendra que la signature cydessus est celle de James 
Calhoun, Maire de la ville de Baltimore, pour la lui 
avoir vu apposer, ainsi que celles apposées aux actes cy- 
an et que foy doit y étre sjoutée en justice comme 
eur, 
“Fait & Baltimore le 3 nivése, an XII de la Rép. 
Francaise. Le Sous-Commiseaire, 
Lorin. 
[Consulat De Baltimore. 
Seal place. 
République Francaise.] 
“ Received to be recorded first day of February, 1804; 
same day recorded and examined. 
Wx, Gresox, Clerk.” 


It is not pleasant to find the injured heroine of 
such a romance so harshly characterized as was 
the wife of Jerome by her father. In his will he 
says 

“ The conduct of my hter Betsey [meaning Madame 
Bonaparte } has through life been so disobedient that in 
no instance has she ever consulted my opinion or feel- 
ings; indeed, she has caused me more anxiety and 
trouble than all my other children put together, and her 
folly and misconduct have occasioned me a train of 
expenses that, first and last, has cost me much money. 
Under such circumstances it would not be reasonable, 
just, and proper that she should at my death inherit and 
participate in an equal proportion with my other children 
in an equal division of my estate. Considering, however, 
the weakness of human nature, and that she is still my 
daughter, it is my will and pleasure to provide for ber as 
follows.” 

And here is recorded a schedule of such portions 
of his worldly goods as the unhappy and disap- 
pointed father did leave to his ambitious daughter. 

These particulars may be worth chronicling for 
the benefit of English readers. 

Wituuam F. A. Axoy. 

Fern Bank, Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


ADDITIONS TO MR. H. B. WHEATLEY’S “ DIC- 
TIONARY OF REDUPLICATED WORDS,” 1866. 
(Concluded from p. 184.) 

Hubble-bubble, s. Hubbub. 

“In the midst of the Aubble-bubble of political strife 
the moments of peace were most eable.”"—Sir 
W. Harcourt, in Daily Telegraph, Oct. 31, 1881. 

Humpety-jampety, a. Uneven, irregular (Poole, 
Gloss. of Staffordshire) 
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Hutter-mutter, s. Secret talking. 

“ Your conciliabules, your huéter-mutler in corners,” 
--Foxe, Acts and Mon., ii, 311. 

Knipple-knaffie, s. Prevarication (Poole, Gloss. 
of Stoffordshire). 

Lardy-dardy, a. Foppish. 

Lardy-dardy, v.t. To dawdle like a fop. 

“ Fancy Gladstone lardy-dardying down Bond Street 
with a crutch and a toothpick !"—Referee, April 7, 
1879, p. 7. 

Mixty-maxty, adv. In a medley, confusedly. 

“The effecte—detraction mizty-morty, stale and 
cold meat on Sunday, Monday,” &c.—S. tr. Coleridge, 
“Marginalia,” in Blackwood's Magazine, January, 
1882, p. 125. 

Nilder-nalder, v.4. To idle or dawdle over any 
work (Whitby Glossary, 1855). 
Pezle-mezle, adv. Pell-mell. 

“ The author falls pezle-mezle the king himself.” 

Boonen, 
Pit-pat, s. A patter. 

“He looked up at the sound of her pit-pat.”—T. 
te Far from the Madding Crowd, vol. ii. chap. i. 
p. 3. 


Prittle-prattle, v.i. To chatter, babble. 
“She doth not as our Papists do, which se 
a day.”"—Latymer, Serm. on the Gospels, 
0. 7, p. 193. 
Scimble-scemble, s. Nonsense. 
“ With such fine scimble-scemble, epitter-spatter, 
As puts me cleane besides the money-matter.”’ 
¢. Taylor the Water-poet's Workes, pt. ii, p. 39. 
Scribble-scrabble, a. Seribbled. 

“ But a Jewes letter scrible-scrable ouer the Copur- 
tenaunce of a mans countenaunce, will dash a body 
wickedly.”— Plaine Percevall, ed. 1860, p. 32.- 

Shilly-shally, a. Vacillating, hesitating. 

“The shilly-shally policy of the Administration 
upon this simple question has here ended in an ex- 
so ludicrous,” &c.—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 22, 


Shim-sham, a. Affected. 
“In their shim-sham, broken gibberish.”—Smith, 
Lives of Highwaymen, 1719, ii. 309. 
Sing-song, a, Drawling. 
“ He began in a sing-song tone of voice which was 
hardly audible.” Daily Telegraph, Nov. 16, 1881. 
Sinter-saunter, v.i. To be idle or indifferent about 
anything, to loiter or dawdle time away. 
se Sinter-sauntering, idling or ‘seesawing’ over a 
business or process.” — Whitby Glossary, 1855. 
Slip-slap, s. Trash, slop. 
“Then he does daily some s/ip-slap or other 
Bring to your chamber, and there does them clother.” 
Money Masters ail Things, 1678, p. 64. 
Snip-snap, adv. 
“ You shall see ’em come in upon one another, _ 
ee hit for hit, as fast as can be.”—G, Villiers (D. 
of Buck.), The Rehearsal, ed. 1734, p. 30. 


Sowdy-mowdy, s. See Girly-mirly. 


Swing-swang, adv. 

«* And away they trot : swing-swang/ with my Tassils 
dangling and my Flambeaux blazing.”—Cibber, Pro- 
voked Husband, p. 95. 

Tam-tam, s. A kind of drum. 

“ Brass blared, drums thundered, cymbals clashed, 
and the tam-tam threw into this worse than witch's 
cauldron a spice of genuine barbarism.”—Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 25, 1882. 

Tew-taw, s. 

** As to the working of it [flax], you must provide 
your Brakes and Tewtawes both, the one, and that is 
the brake which bruises and toughens, the harl, and 
the Tewtaw that cuts and divides out the coare, if _ 
use the 7ewtaw first, it may cut your well-dryed 
to peeces, yet both do best, yet the brake first.” —Blith, 
The English Improver Improved, 1653, p. 263. 

Tic-sic, s. 

“We wish we had space to quote the lines which 
describe the dainties which titmice cater fur their 
children’s dinner, It includes tickly-wigs, fat cock- 
tails, tic-sics, crawly-mites, and blighties.”—Academy, 
May 238, 1881, p. 393. 

Tipper-taiper, v.t. To walk mincingly or affectedly 

“It’s true she's as poor’s a sangmaker and as 
hard ’s a kirk, and tipper-tatipers, when she taks the 
gate.”"—Burns, Prose Works, p, 24. 

Tirlie-weirlie, s. Knick-knacks. 

“She can do naething but......keep clean the tirlie- 
weirlies that hang about the fire.”—The Coalman's 
Courtship to the Creelwife’s Daughter, p. 10. 

Tisty-tosty, s. A conceited fellow, a swaggerer. 

“ Tentenna pennacchio, a wag-feather, one that hath 

more haire then wit, a tisti-tostie.”— Florio, 1598. 
Tol-lol, s. Stirabout, porridge (Lancashire). 
Tom-tom, s. The same as tam-tam (¢ v.). 
Trim-tram, a. Trifling. 

Leave your bogling and your (rim-tram tricks.” — 
Shirley, Arcadia, Act II. sc. i. 

Tum-tum, s. A tam-tam. 

“One man performs upon a tum-tum, the said in- 
strument being a small barrel prepared and used as a 
drum, with which he keeps up a continuous rattle the 
greater part of the night.” —Field, Jan. 28, 1882. 

Wiw-waw, adv. Awry, wrong. 

“ Quite kim-kam, wiw-scaw, differing from all other.” 
“Taylor's Goose,” p. 106 (Taylor the Water-poet’s 
Workes, 1620). 

Curnie-wurnie, s. The little finger eee 
IT. 


Was Bunyan a Gipsy or or Scorrisn De- 
scent?—I think the accompanying letter, ad- 
dressed to the Daily News of August 22 by the 
Rev. John Brown, minister of the Bunyan Church, 
Bedford, should be enshrined in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ During the present week there have appeared in _— 
columns a notice of a pamphlet by Mr. Simson, in which 
he claims the author of the Pilgrim's Progress aa a gipsy, 
and a letter from Mr. Thomas Bunyan, of the Tower of 
London, in which he suggests the possibility of John 
Bunyan's descent from the Roxburghshire masons of 
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that name. Will you kindly permit me to state some 
reasons why I t accept the one supposition or the 
other? I believe Sir Walter Scott was the first to throw 
out the suggestion many years ago in the Quarterly 
Review, that because Bunyan was a tinker he was pro- 
bably a gipsy. The same theory is also somewhat con- 
fidently asserted by Mr. C. G. Leland in his recent work 
on the gipsies (Triibner & Co.). Mr. Simson is not, 
therefore, alone in his supposition, but, as I have learnt 
from his pamphlets, sent to me for two or three years 

t, and also from a personal interview with him in 
New York last May, he is the most persevering and 
almost passionate supporter of the theory in question. 
He analy has nothing to go upon but Bunyan’s own words, 
in which he says that his father’s house was ‘of that 
rank that is meanest and most despised of all the families 
of the land,’ which might simply mean that his father 
was & poor man in a village. When Mr. 8. speaks of 
there being a ‘ferocious prejudice of caste against the 
name of gipsy,’ it is quite sufficient to say, as you do in 
the notice referred to, that none of Bunyan's admirers 
would object to bis being shown to be a gipsy, if only 
sufficient proof were adduced. So far, however, from 
the evidence lying in that direction, I think, from some 
few recent researches of my own, it will be seen that a 
very different conclusion must be arrived at. 

“There is an old tradition among the villagers of 
Elstow that Bunyan was born in the Eastfields of the 
parish, about a mile from the church, at a place still 
called Bunyan’s End. Within the last few months I 
have been fortunate enough to verify this tradition by 
the discovery in the Record Office of the court roll of 
the manor of Elstow, which shows that Bunyan's an- 
cestors were living there in 1542, that is, of course, nearly 
a hundred years before his birth; that the place was 
then called ‘ Bonyon’s End,’ and that, therefore, the 
cottage and the nine acres of land then belonging to 
Thomas Bonyon had probably been in the possession of 
his family long before that. This court roll is only a 
fragment, extending from 1542 to 1550, but at every 
court Thomas Bonyon is mentioned as one of the juratores 
or homagers swearing fealty to the king as lord of the 
manor, and at the first court he appears as a man of 
forty years of age, paying 12s. 14d. as relief in socage to 
the king on coming into possession of the cottage and 
land on the death of his father, William Bonyon. This 
Thomas Bonyon is further described as a labourer, and 
his wife as a brewer of beer and ‘a baker of human 
bread’; and between 1542 and 1550 she was fined six or 
eight times for breaking the assize of beer and bread. 
The church register of Elstow unfortunately goes no 
farther back than 1640. I discovered, however, a com- 

lete series of annual returns from all the parishes of 
fordshire to the registry of the archdeaconry from 
1603 to 1650, and from those from Elstow we learn that 
the families both of Bunyan's father and of his mother, 
Margaret Bentley, were living there all this time as 
steadily as any of the other village families, and as un- 
like a gipsy encampment as can well be conceived. In 
the District Court of Probate at Northampton I have 
also met with the wills of Bunyan’s father and grand- 
father, from which it appears that Bunyan’s father was 
the first tinker in the family. In his will, dated May 28, 
1675, he describes himself as a ‘braseyer,’ whereas 
Thomas Bonyon, the grandfather, in his will, dated 
November 20, 1641, describes himself as a ‘ pettie chap- 
man.’ In this will he leaves ‘the cottage or tenement 
wherein I doe now dwell,’ that is, of course, the old 
cottage at Bonyon’s End, to his wife for the term of her 
natural life, and afterwards to his son Thomas (John's 


cultivating the same land from 1542 to 1641, and pro- 
bably much earlier, a fact which seems to me utterly 
fatal to the theory of gipsy blood, 

“Then as to the theory of Mr. Thomas Bunyan, chief 
warder of the Tower of London, which he sets forth in 
his letter to you of August 15, that the Bunyans of Bed- 
fordshire came originally from Roxburghshire. He says 
that in 1548, in a work entitled The Complaint of Scot- 
land, it is stated that more than 2,000 Scottish men had 
during the past fifty years come over into England, and 
there married and acquired property, and he suggests 
that the ancestor of our Bunyan may have been among 
them. But it is sufficient to reply to this that more than 
three hundred years before 1548 there were Bunyans 
living at Pulloxhill, in Bedfordshire, that is, at a village 
only eight or nine miles from Elstow. In that important 
document the Dunstable Chronicle, kept by Prior Richard 
de Morins, the chronicler writes: ‘In the year 1219 the 
aforesaid justiciaries came to Bedford, before whom...... 
we got our return against Henry Bunyun for the land of 
John Travayl.’ A subsequent prior, nearly forty years 
later, adds this entry: ‘in the same year (1257), after 
the Feast of St. Martin, we bought of Almaric de St. 
Amand land which he had of John Boynun at Pullokes- 
hille for forty-three marks and a half.” The entry 
occurs twice, the second making this addition, that St, 
Amand sold to the priory ‘ terram de Pullokeshille quam 
habuit ex dono Johannis Boinun.’ I may add that the 
Subsidy Rolls show the Boynunsof Pullokeshill as paying 
subsidies to the king through more than a century, one 
of these, ‘Imagina Boynon,’ paying ls. 3d. in 1310, 
There is more that could be said on this matter, but I 
have perhaps said sufficient to satisfy your readers that 
the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress was neither of 
gipsy race nor of Scottish descent. If I were to hazard 
a conjecture, looking at the testimony of the Dunstable 
Chronicle, I should be inclined to think that the firsc 
Bonyon who came into Bedfordshire was a Norman 
retainer of the great feudal lord, Nigel de Albini, the 
ancestor of St. Amand, and that Bonyon was a shortened 
form of Bonjoban, a name found in the Hundred Rolls 
of Edward I. If 80, when we speak of Good John Bun- 
yan, we simply say Good John twice over, once in Eng- 
ish and once in Norman French.” 

Frank Reve Fowxe. 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


Scorr anp WorpswortTH.—There is a passage 
in Anne of Geierstein, vol. i. chap. i. pp. 12-13 
(ed. 1829), which might have been in Words- 
worth’s mind when he wrote the concluding verses 
(among the most graceful he ever wrote) of his 
Memory. Here are the two for comparison :— 


“Their road lay along the side of the lake, at times 
eovees winding along the verge of precipices,......at other 
times it [the road } traversed spots of a milder character, 
—delightful green slopes, and lowly retired valleys, 
affording both pasturage and arable ground, sometimes 
watered by small streams, which winded [? wound] by 
the hamlet,...... meandered round the orchard and the 
mount of vines, and, murmuring gently as they flowed, 
found a quiet passage into the lake. ‘That stream, 
Arthur,’ said the elder traveller,...... ‘resembles the life 
of a good and a happy man.’” 

“ Retirement then might hourly look 
Upon a soothing scene, 
Age steal to bis allotted nook 
Contented and serene : 
With heart as calm as lakes that sleep 


father) and to his son Edward jointly. Here, then, we 
have a family living certainly in the same cottage and 


In frosty moonlight glistening, 
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Or mountain rivers where they creep 

Along a channel smooth and deep, 

To their own far-off murmurs listening.” 
This is no plagiarism, yet it contains the lake, 
the stream, the murmuring, and the application to 
man’s life, and, in fact, all that we find in Scott’s 

. By-the-bye, winded was no slip of Scott's. 

F think he used it habitually for wound, just as 
other writers used wound for winded in speaking 
of winding a horn, an inaccuracy of which Scott 
was, I imagine, incapable. I see winded again for 
wound in chap. vii. of vol, iii. of the same novel, 


Athenzeum Club. 


Caret Wiseman, Bisnor or Dromore (Wood- 
Bliss, Athene Oxon., iv. 892).—His admission into 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, runs :— 

“Capel Wiseman Essexiensis de Canfeild filius D. 
Gulielmi W. Baronetti literis grammaticis institutus in 
Winchester sub M'° Pottinger per quadriennium, annos 
natus octodecim, admi est pensionarius sub M" 
Paman tutore et fideiussore eius Nov. 10, 1654.”—See 
} ty History of St. John’s, Cambridge, 1869, pp. 272, 


Laycetor Appison, Dean oF LicHFIELD 
(Wood-Bliss, Athenw Oxon., iv. 517).—See Bio- 
Britannica; G. Atkinson, Westmorland 

orthies, ii. 23-36; Le Neve’s Fasti, i. 564, ii. 
660; Biographical Dict. 8S.D.U.K.; “N. & Q.,” 
5" §. vii. 31; Tanner MSS.; Darling’s Cycio- 

ia; Watt; Allibone; Catalogues of the 
ritish Museum, Bodleian, and Advocates’ 
Libraries. His epitaph in Gent. Mag., 1811, ii. 
Wood: Millenarianism ; 
or, Christ’s wsand Years Reign u Earth 
considered, 1693, small 12mo. hil 
Joun B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


“A montn’s mIND.”—This verbial expres- 
sion has been explained by Nares and Dyce, 
following Blount, Ray, and Douce, as having 
meant, in the first instance, “a celebration in 
remembrance of dead persons a month after their 
decease.” Nor is there any doubt but that many 
instances of such a practice could be quoted. A 
difficulty, however, naturally arose in their minds 
as to how such a practice could have given rise to 
that sense of continuous and eager longing in 
which the phrase was afterwards used. Hence 
Mr. J. Croft was led to offer another explanation, 
uoted with approval by Nares, but queried by 
ce. I do not enter into it, because any medical 
man or any mother can see that, as ‘generally 
happens when a laic takes up a medical question, 
the assumption on which his theory is based is not 
only unsupported by, but contrary to, facts. Two 
things are plain: first, that the phrase was com- 
monly and distinctly used in connexion with the 


time of the obsequies ; secondly, that the phrases 


“a twelvemonth’s mind” and “a week’s mind” 
were also so used. These phrases alone condemn 
Mr. Croft’s theory, and his conjecture may 

into that limbo of absurdities a belief in which 
seems imperative on those who indulge in Eliza- 
bethan or Shakespearian criticism. 

It seems strange that while the fuller and truer 
meaning of “‘a month’s mind” was known to 
Nares when he wrote on “ trentall,” neither he nor 
Dyce should have seen its application. Its defini- 
tion as given by them and quoted above was but 
the abbreviated form of such a solemnity, held 
only on the final day either through poverty, 
penuriousness, or other cause. The “ week's 
mind,” though shorter than this celebration on the 
thirtieth day, might also be an abbreviate form, 
while the “twelvemonth’s mind” was a longer 
one. The unabridged “month’s mind,” the tren- 
tana, the French trentel, the English trental, is, 
to those who know anything of the ceremonials of 
the Roman Catholic Church, a daily service for 
thirty consecutive days. So to speak, it is a 
ceremonial of thirty days’ length, as implied by 
the singular number of trentana, or other desig- 
nation for it. Such a ceremonial, which both 
mourners and priests performed not merely “in 
memoriam,” but with a deep longing for the safety 
of the soul of the deceased, that safety being 
confirmed or accelerated through it, would most 
naturally be applied to any continuous or fixed 
longing, aquidiy when its users had become 
Protestants. Br. NicHosoy, 


A Surrey Expression.—“ Gone out of doors,” 
in the sense of having become a thing of the past. 
Speaking of the indifferent farming of the present 
day about here, and the want of spirit shown by 
the farmers, a man said to me, “Farming seems 
to have ‘gone out of doors’ in these alto- 
gether”; and another man, —n of a kind of 
oats which was no longer cu tivated said, “ Those 
old red oats have ‘ gone out of doors’ nowadays.” 
I have also heard, in speaking of the seasons, “ The 
summers seem to have ‘gone out of doors’ of late.” 


Titsey Place, Limpsfield. 


Misprintep Articles AND Pronouns IN 
Snaxspeare. — There is no doubt that articles 
and pronouns, certainly from their frequent 
occurrence and also from other causes (one of 
which I am about to specify), were liable to cor- 
ruption as were no other parts of h. The 
table I have drawn up of these errors is extensive, 
but is far from being exhaustive. Judging, how- 
ever, from this imperfect catalogue of misprinted 
articles and pronouns, and not reckoning the 
doubtful cases, I infer that the pronouns thy and 
thee, and the article the, have been often con- 
founded. All I will say at present on this point 
is that I believe the confusion to have arisen from 
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the ear, not the eye. Mr. Alex. J. Ellis informs 
me that thy to the middle of the fifteenth century 
at least was monophthongal, and pronounced 
when long very like thee, but when short would 
be like mi in milord. Mr. R. Grant White 
would go further; and for myself I am convinced 
that thy and my were in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries alike pronounced short (as my often is at 
present), as witness the two following instances :— 
“ That I may say in the default, he is a man I know.” 
All's Well that Ends Well, ii. 3. 
“ Dear Goddess, hear that prayer of the people.” 
Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2. 
In both I read, with Mr. P. A. Daniel, thy for 
the 


. C. M. Inouesy. 
Atheneum Club. 


Bara Caatrs.—The enclosed cutting from the 
Bristol Times and Mirror, August 30, 1882, de- 
serves, I think, a corner in “N. & Q.”:— 

“ A large amount of newspaper praise has been wasted 
this week—worse than ——=y for it has been wrongly 
bestowed. A Bath gentleman named Heath having 
died, London and provincial journals forthwith burst 
forth in praise of him as the inventor of the wheel- 
chair. Mr. Heath no doubt made a large number of 
Bath chairs, but this no more makes him the inventor 
than the fact that the Bristol Waggon Works construct 
locomotives makes them the inventors of the steam 
engine. The probability is that Mr. Heath did not 
make his first wheel-chair until thirty or forty years 
after its invention. Mr. Peach, writing from the 
library at Bath, puts all our contemporaries right on 
this point. Wheel-chairs, ‘these comfértable vehicles 
for the idle or the invalid,’ were in use in Bath certainly 
as early as 1799. There was scarcely a caricature pub- 
lished in the early part of the century in which a Bath 
chair did not form a conspicuous object, and Warner, in 
his History of Bath, published in 1801, makes distinct 
reference to Austin Dawson as the maker of wheel- 
chairs. Mr. Dawson carried on his business for many 

before Mr. Heath, who, it is clear, did not begin 
iness until about 1833 as a trunk and wheel-chair 
maker. Yet the story told by the enterprising corre- 
nt who brought forth the effusive praises of Mr. 
eath is most detailed and particular.” 


Heratpic.—I have a blazon on glass of sixteenth 
century which differs from that of Seriaulx, in 
Viscount Bindon’s quarterings, by being cherries or 
instead of gules. The blazon seems not correct, 
being Arg., saltire sable, twelve cherries (?) or. 
Here we have or on arg. (?). On the other hand, I 
have just received from the Surrey Herald Extra- 
ordinary the same with cherries gules stalked 
proper. I cannot detect that the colour has in 
this case faded out and altered. I saw a very 
curious example of alteration in the Lyon Office 
lately, where I was shown my own arms in a 
fifteenth century blazon as arg. and sable instead 
of az. and arg. as used for at least two hundred 
years, and so registered in the Lyon records. There 
was no mistake, as the name was there on both. I 
have reason to believe the oldest is not the correct 


blazon. It was taken from a Scoto-French re- 
gister. Scorvus. 


Aw Otp Ssrove Tuxzspay Custom Kent. 
—Before the general use of the vane on the top of a 
barn or stable in farmyarda, the figure of a cock 
was used to show from which quarter the wind 
blew. In the early part of the present century it 
was the custom in Kent to take down the weather- 
cock on the morning of Shrove Tuesday and clean 
it. The body of the bird, usually black, was 
polished with white of egg, and his comb and 
wattles well reddened, and set up again before the 
clock struck twelve, on pain of ill luck and loss of 
—— to the farm labourer on whom the duty 

evolved. OC. A. Wuire. 

Preston-on-the-Wild-Moors, Salop. 


Somewney.—I am frequently hearing this ex- 
pression in Kent. I was lately asking a lad at 
one of Smith’s bookstalls when a book which I had 
ordered would be down. He replied, “ Somewhen 
this afternoon.” Joun Cuurcaitt Sixes, 

106, Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. 


Littte Netu.—I venture to send the following 
note, which may be of interest :— 

** The church which Dickens described, and Catter- 
mole drew, in connexion with the story of Little Nell, 
and in whichhe poor child was laid to rest, is the 
church of Tong, in Shropshire.” — Building News, 

ept. 13, 1871. F 


Queries. 

We must request ndents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Bapivs Ascensius’s Printinc-press,—In Mr, 
Blades’s Biography of Caxton (1882), p. 128, he 
says, “ The earliest representations of a printing- 
press are found in the works of Badius Ascensius, 
the celebrated printer of Paris. Two of these are 
delineated in plates vii. and viii, whereof the 
earlier is found as a printer's device in the title of 
a work dated 1507.” Of this printing-press in 
Knight’s Caxton (1844), pp. 131-2, a description 
and drawing is given; but Knight says, “ A famous 
printer, Jodocus Badius Ascensianus, has exhibited 
his press in the title-page of a book printed by 
him in 1498.” At p. 43 of Authorship and Pub- 
lication (1882) the press is delineated ; but at 
p. 44 the author says, “ The date assigned to this 
drawing is from 1517 to 1523.” This I take asa 
blunder on the author’s part ; but which of the 
first-named is to be relied upon as to correctness of 
date? As all the engravings mentioned are exactly 
alike, is it probable that the same drawing appears 
in two td wy dated respectively 1498 and 1507? 


Perhaps some one who has access to the book or 
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books printed by Badius Ascensius in 1498 could 
definitely settle the question; or perhaps Mr. 
Blades has investigated the question, and would 
explain the cause of disagreement in dates. 


G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 


Senescuats or Pontrerract.—In Fox’s His- 
tory of Pontefract a list is given of the seneschals 
and constables of Pontefract which appears to be 
very imperfect. As many of the deeds connected 
with places in the Laci fee are witnessed by the 
ceded for the time being of Pontefract it is 
desirable to make the list as complete as possible. 
The names given by Fox are :— 

Lampson (1163). 

Eudo de Longvilliers (before 1209). 

Robertus Wallensis (hefore 1209). 

Robertus de Cantabrigia, vel de Kent, 1219-29. 

John de Birkin (a colleague of the preceding). 

Henry de Walleys (before 1232). 

Alanus Clericus (about the same time as the preceding). 

Hugh Pinarna (should be Pincerna). 

Adam de Neireford (appears to have been a colleague 

of Henry Walleys). 

Gilbert de Notton (before 1232). 

John, son of John de Hoderode (1252). 

Robert Kypus (a colleague of the preceding). 

Adam de Novomercato. 

Petrus de Santon. 

Simon de Thorp (1282). 

Sir John Cresacre (about 1300). 

This name closes the list of the officers who acted 
under the Lacies. I have, however, notes of the 
following :— 

Adam de Dutton (ante 1211), 

Richerius de Kescham. 

Adam de Pontefract (ante 1250). 

Thomas de Fishburn (ante 1310). 

Gilbert de Notton (ante 1240). 

Fox makes frequent mention of the Coucher book 
of Pontefract. I shall be glad to know whether 
this book is still in existence. 

G. W. Tomuixson. 

Huddersfield. 


Pronunciation or “ Errner,” “ Nerrner.”— 
What is the best pronunciation of the diphthong in 
these words? As ¢¢, which was once usual, or as 
i, German ei, which one generally hears nowadays? 
The words containing et are few. In one only, I 
think, has it the long ¢ sound—height, which has 
followed high. In some it is sounded as ai, or 
French é—weight, feint, feign, heir, seine, vein. 
Inveigh, inveigle, are pronounced in the same way, 
but I fancy our grandfathers said inveegle, &c. 
In other words, ei has the sound of a weak e— 
foreign, forfeit, surfeit, heifer; and this, I find, 
is the pronunciation of either and neither given in 
Boyer's French and English Dictionary (1729). 

varies between the long and short ¢. The 

ig ¢ sound prevails in receive, deceive, seize, 
wer; and in proper names, Reid, Veitch, Leigh, 
&e. It would appear that the et does 


not belong to the English language, and shou 
not be imported into either and neither. C. 
Go-Baya.—Is this Japanese game excessively 
old in that country, and is it known 1,500 years 
back or more in China or any other part ob the 
East? If not, how old is this game? 
Georce STerHens. 
Cheapinghaven, Denmark. 


Caxtoy.—Has the exact locality of the press 
set up by Caxton at Westminster been finally 
decided? I find three different spots assi : 
the almonry, the scriptorium, and “an 
near the entrance of the church.” 

Srupent oF History. 


Waccoyerre.—Mr. James Payn thus spells the 
word in his novel Kit, in the Graphic, August 26 ; 
and in the previous week the Rev. H. R. Haweis 
had written the word in the same way in an article 
in the Echo. I imagine this to be the correct 
form; nevertheless I will ask the question, Is it 
the correct form? During the last twelve months 
I have been at the trouble to note the various 
ways in which this word has appeared in print, 
and they are as follows: waggonet, wagonnett, 
wagonett, wagonette, waggonnette, and waggonnett. 
Auctioneers seem to be terribly puzzled over the 
spelling of this word, OTHBERT BEDE. 


Booxs written 1n Latin spy Moperns,—I 
wish to know the date of publication, in any 
country, of the last book written in Latin by a 
modern author, i.¢., the exact period when learned 
men ceased to employ Latin as the language 
universally understood by their foreign og 


Tar Quaxers.— Who was the Quakermentioned 
in a book called Quakerism; or, the Story of My 
Life, published at Dublin in 1851, and there 
called Friend Stately of Mildred’s Court? In a 
criticism on this book by “A Quaker, and glad of 
it,” it is stated that his funeral sermon was preached 
by a bishop, and that he was the first Quaker who 
received that honour. In the same book a story 
of George IV. going into a Quaker women’s meeting 
is mentioned. I should be glad to have a refer- 
ence to where an account of this incident is to be 
found. A. O. B. 


Luruer’s Wire's Sarina.—I have seen in an 
extract from the preface to George Herbert’s 
Temple, by J. H. Shorthouse, this reference : “ The 
famous speech of Luther’s wife, that, somehow, 
they did not pray as they did in old times.” 
Where is the authority for this to be seen ? 

Ep, Marsal. 


Pavt Morpny.—In 1875 a rumour pervaded 
the United States of America to the effect that 
this extraordinary chess genius, who had become 
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champion of the Old and New Worlds, like 
Nang oy never having suffered defeat, was 
losing hi wers. Not long after I received 
from Philadelphia an assurance that this rumour 
was untrue. In my chess-playing days I had a 
speaking - acquaintance with Morphy, and liked 
him greatly, and I shall be obliged for any infor- 
mation about him. Cc. M. L 
Atheneum Club. 


Gatmatias.—This word occurs in the Sun- 
day at Home for August, 1882, p. 517. I have 
never come across it before, but find Nuttall gives 
“ Galimatia, nonsense, bombast.” In what part 
of England is the word used, and what is the deri- 
vation ? Frepericxk E. Sawyer. 


[The word is French. How far back can the English 
form, given by Nuttall, be traced ?] 


A Yorxsure Sayixe.—Dr. E. Cobham Brewer, 
in his Reader’s Handbook, and other writers, state: 

“*Like the saddler of Bawtry, who was hanged for 
leaving his liquor.’ It was y for criminals on 
their way to execution to stop at a certain tavern in 
York for a ‘parting draught.’ The seaddler of Bawtry 
refused to accept the liquor, and was hanged ; whereas if 
he had stopped a few minutes at the tavern his reprieve, 
which was on the road, would have arrived in time to 
save his life.” 
I have looked into various historical works to try 
and discover the name of the “saddler of Bawtry ” 
and the date of his execution, but have failed to 
find it, and beg to ask if = of your contributors 
can inform me. ILLIAM ANDREWS. 

Hull Literary Club. 


Wewpish anp Manx.—Has any bibliography 
been published of books, &c., printed in Wer 
dish and Luzatian during the last twenty years? 
I believe their little literature is increasing rather 
than otherwise. Also, what books have been 
recently ay in Manx? Is there any news- 
paper in that language ? 
W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 
Oarmeats.—In Ford’s Sun’s Darling (1623), 
I, i. p. 333, occurs:— 
“Do mad prank with 
Roaring boys and oatmeals.” 
Has this name for some sort of profligate buck 
been found in any other author? M. H. 


Otp German Sitversuiras. — Is anything 
known of the two seventeenth century silversmiths 
and engravers mentioned in the following inscrip- 
tion upon a small parcel-gilt silver box ?— 

“Magno | Elie Vejelii | nomini | Perennique me- 
moriz, | artis primitias | consecrat | Bartholomeus 
Miller | Anno mpxcrx.” 


Srryre’s “Mem.,” tom. IL. p. 533, &c.—Will 
any of your correspondents kindly do me the 


favour to lend me a list of the grammar schools 

mostly endowed, temp, Edward VL., out of the 

Chantry lands ? W. Cooxzs, 
Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


AptsHam.—There is a village near Canterbury, 
on the road to Dover, the name of which is now 
spelt Adisham, though, according to Hasted, “ it 
is commonly called Adsham.” In Domesday the 
spelling is Edesham. What is the origin and 
meaning of the first part of the word ? 


W. T. Lyxw. 
Blackheath. 


Fisn Toots.—I heard lately for the first time 
this term applied to the buyers of fish for the 
London and other markets in a small fishing 
village in Dorsetshire. Query, fish touts ? 

J. Maske. 

Toe Name Frarer.—What is the origin of 
the above as a family name? Any information 
on the subject I shall be glad of. 


Chester. 


Y susstiturep ror I.—Can any one refer me 
to the authority for, or give an explanation of, the 
substituting of the letter y for ¢ in the spelling of 
names of persons and places ? M. D. C. 


Nomismatic.—What is the date of the follow- 
ing silver coin, the size of our two-shilling pieces ? 
King’s head crowned, wearing his own hair short, 
and with a pointed beard ; dress appears to be 
armour covered with elaborate work. Behind the 
neck the Roman numerals XII. Around the bust 
these words : IACOBVS .D . G. MAG. BRIT. FRA. 


G. Frater. 


_| ET. HIB . REX, ending with a fleur-de-lis. The 


reverse, the arms of England quartered with those 
of France, Scotland, and Ireland in a shield ; 
around them, . DEVS CONIVNXIT . NEMO. 
SEPARET, also ending in a fleur-de-lis. 
Harotp Mater. 
Longford. 


Hore Famity.—Can any one tell me the origin 
of this Devonshire family, or where I shall be 
able to find the particulars for myself? To what 
branch do the Holes of Watchet, West Somerset, 
belong, and what are their arms? 

Ranpotrn Hoyter. 

Lavy Pewrrents.—When was the custom of 
ladies doing penance barefoot at holy wells, shrines, 
&c., in England and Ireland discontinued? Are 
there any books extant giving a description of 
such pilgrimages ? Fair Rosamonp. 


“ NEc OMNIA, NEC SEMPER, NEC AB OMNIBUS.”— 
John of Salisbury speaks of this as being “ Vetus 


proverbium ” ( Policrat., l. v. c. 15, p. 264, Lug, Bat., 
1695). Is an earlier instance known? It is the 
reverse of the familiar “ quod semper, quod ubique, 
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quod ab omnibus” of Vincent of Lerins. I am 
aware of the parallel expressions in Vergil, Georg. 
ii, 109, An. viii. 63 ; 
viii. 167. 


Ricnarp Barry, SeventH or Barry- 
wore.—Any particulars respecting him, beyond 
those given in Burke’s Extinct Peerages and other 
well-known sources of information, will iat 


Witt1am Copsetr.—Can any one give me a 
short account of the descendants of William Cob- 
bett up to the present time? H. R. J. 


Ep. 


J. D. Hunrer.—Can any reader refer me to 
information, other than his own narrative, as to 
J. D. Hunter, who was brought up among the 
Missouri Indians, and wrote a book about them, 
published in 1824? Are his statements to be 
relied upon? What was his after career ? 


Detavat Famity.—Sir Ralph Delaval, of 
Seaton Delaval, Knt., High Sheriff of the county 
of Northumberland, 2. and 19 James I., had (by his 
wife Jane, daughter of Thomas Baron Hilton, of 
Hilton, Esq.) a daughter Anne, who married Mr. 
Turner, of Whitby; his grandson, Sir Ralph 
Delaval, of Seaton Delaval, Bart., had (by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Alex. Leslie, Karl of 
Leven) five daughters, Anne, Margaret, Mary, 
Barbara, and Dorothy, one of whom married 
William Blount, of Maple Durham. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” tell me anything about the 
first-mentioned Anne or any of her five great- 
nieces ? Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Junior Carlton Club, 8.W. 


Ap Frives.—In a useful little guide-book for 
Essex, issued by Mr. Stanford, is a map which calls 
the small town of Braughing “ Ad Fines.” Mr. 
Walford, the well-known antiquary, is responsible 
for the book as editor, but clearly the map is “ by 
another hand.” I do not find Ad Fines marked in 
the Antonine Iters ; it is not in the Ravenna list, 
orin Ptolemy; but Bertram has started no less 
than three stations so called in his pseudo Richard 
of Cirencester. Will Mr. Walford explain ? 

LysaRt. 


A Paropy.—More thon fifty years ago I heard 
4 parody on Thomas Moore's song of The Legacy. 
It was in memory of a lawyer's wig. Two of the 
were :— 
“ Bid them not waste one stick of pomatum, 
Nor buy any oil decayed hairs to mend.” 
Where can the verses be found ? Usepa, 
Philadelphia. 


Arms in Cuester Castie.—The four following 
coats are taken from a MS. of the seventeenth 


century, which records their existence in the 
chapel of Chester Castle: 1. Arg., a saltire, a 


Homer, II. xiii. 729, Od. | gu 


chief azure. 2. Gu., on a bend az. five plates arg. 
3. Barry of six arg. und az., a label of five points 
. 4 Az, three bends, a canton or. Any 
particulars of the families bearing these arms 
would be esteemed. CestTRIAN, 


A Port psscenpep From a Kixe.—Who is 
the poet alluded to in the following extract from 
Dean Stanley’s Memorials of Westminster Abbey ; 
and what is the ground for this claim for royal 
descent in his behalf ?— 

“ The godlike grace which shone in his countenance is 
perhaps hardly perceptible [7. ¢., in the monument), but it 
yet bears a curious resemblance to an illustrious living 
poet who is said to be descended from him.”—P. 132. 

G. F. W. M. 


AvutHors or Booxs Wantep.— 

Translations, chiefly from the Italian, of Petrarch and 
Metastasio. By ********, M.A., Fellow of New Col- 
lege. Oxford, 1795. 12mo. ABHBA. 


AUTHORS OF QvoTaTIons 
“Calm was her exit, 
Night dews fall not more gently to the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire as suit.” 
An epitaph in St. Keyne’s Churchyard, Cornwall. 
H. 
“Changed, how changed, yet 
Wherefore changed in torture !"’ 
I remember that, some five-and-thirty years ago, these 
lines were on a monumental stone on the walls (outside) 
of Headington Church, near Oxford. I have never been 
able to discover their origin. J. E. Mittarp, D.D, 


Replies. 


BURIED ALIVE: A TALE OF OLD COLOGNE, 
(6™ §. iv. 344, 518; v. 117, 159, 195, 432.) 

The following version, founded on the story as 
told me by an intelligent commissionaire in 1847, 
while “doing” the sights of that interesting city, 
was written there and then, and has been quietly 
interred in my desk ever since (a much Jonger 
time than the heroine of the tale could boast of), 
and may now be resuscitated, if such be your 
pleasure :— 

Frav 
A Tale of Cologne—in fact, the original “Ode do 
Cologne,” but not by J. M. Farina. 
In the Grand Parade at Cologne the traveller is struck 
with the strange position of the wooden effigies of two 
grey horses which are peering out of the upper window 
of a high and ancient house. The following is the 
legend connected with them, as related to me by a com- 
missionaire on the spot :— 
The doctor he sat by Frau Richermondt’s side, 
With his anti-epidemical, 

But the fearful disease permitted no ease, 
And baffied each drug and chemical. 

Quite vainly he tries his pounded crabs’ eyes, 
And his powdered Theban mummy, 

And bis syrup of lice and his toasted mice, 
And his balsams fetid and gummy ; 
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And useless the flesh of the viper fresh, 
And his pigeon alive cut in two, 

Which he thinks it is meet to apply to her feet, 
And his hedgehog elixir won't do. 

8o he rose from his chair with a solemn air, 
And thrice he shook his head ; 

And he said, with a sigh (that was all my eye), 
* Frau Richermondt is dead ! 

“I've tried my skill with potion and pill, 
I've done for her all I believe is best ; 

All things that I’ve heard, however absurd, 
I've tried—but, vila brevis est. 

“ I've given her ice, and lice, and mice, 

And and rice, and brandy 
‘ve given her mummy and nasty things gumm 
Whichever might turn up handy.* 


“I've wrapped her so neat in a well-wetted sheet, 
From her heels right over ber head, 

And more I could mention, but vain my attention, 
Frau Richermondt is dead | ” 


Snug under the Dom, in a costly tomb, 
Frau Richermondt is laid ; 

The glare of the day has away, 
And a mass for her soul has been said, 


"Tis deep midnight, when the noisome sprite 
Plays leap-frog over the grave. 

What man, then, is here, who seems not to fear 
The wrath of the dead to brave? 


He kneels him down by the sculptured stone, 
The heap with a crowbar turning ; 

Of the faltering moon he ’s missed the light, 
But his bullseye 's dimly burning. 

"Twas the sexton, and few were the things he spoke, 
And he breathed not a word of sorrow ; 

But he eaid, “If I cabbage that ring to-night, 
I shall be all the richer to-morrow !” 

He tugged at the finger on which did linger 
The gold-encircled stone, 

Then drew from his pocket a knife to unlock it 
By paring the flesh from the bone. 


But scarce was the blade to the cold skin laid 
Ere—horror of horrors to tell !— 

The death-cold claw grasped the sexton’s paw, 
And the knife from his clutches fell. 

Well, what did he do? Just as I, sir, or you 
Would have done in a similar plight ; 

In a swoon he fell down on the cold, clammy stone, 
And in falling banged out his light. 

Frau Richermondt rose—not so dead, you 'll suppose 
As she seemed when she was buried— ; 

Hit the sexton a blow on the shins with his crow, 
And into the city she hurried. 

She found ber own house all as stil! as a mouse, 
Save the cats’ serenade on the tiles, 

And she shouted aloud, as she stood in her shroud, 
“ What the deuce are you arter, Giles? 

“ How dare ye to snore while I stand at the door 
All shaking, and shivering, and freezing ! 

My clothing is light for this time of night, 
And 'tis anything but pleasing. 

“ How came you, I say, to stow me away 

being I was dead? 

, no doubt you 'd a plan to provide bad man 

Another Frau R. instead.” 


* All the dainties here mentioned were in use as 
medicines a couple of hundred years ago. 


Herr Richermondt groaned, and Herr Richermondt 


And he uttered a hideous scream, 
For facing him there stood a ghastly nightmare 
Intruding herself on his dream. 


And the devil sat squat in her saddle, I wot, 
And bellowed out, might and main, 
“Lieber Herr, I have brought you a treasure you 
thought 
You never should see again. 


“ Hark ! your wife's at the door. Don't you hear the 
uproar ? 
Wake up, then, and strike a light.” 
Herr Richermondt roe, rubbed his eyes and his nose, 
And sat himself bolt upright. 


No devil was there, but a chill of despair 
Crept over his trembling frame 

As he heard the shrill voice of his wedding-day choice 
Call his “ once loved name.” 


The epithets queer were harsh to hear 
With which it was linked ; alas! 

She called him a blundering son of a gun 
And a muddle-headed ass, 


Yet believe it he couldn’t, and didn’t, and would’nt, 
But he seized on his matches in ire ; 

One hundred and two of the lot wouldn't do, 
But the hundred and third caught fire. 


He reached the last stair in the chill, damp air, 
He opened the door in affright, 

His bonnet de nuit seemed as frightened as he, 
For its tassel stood straight upright ; 


And there in the gloom, come fresh from the tomb, 
Frau Richermondt stood in her shroud ; 

But her spouse kept afar, with the door just ajar, 
And, breathing again, said aloud,— 


“ Oh, goblin immortal, avaunt from my portal, 
Back, back to your region so drear ! 

For my wife I have lost her, thou ghostly impostor, 
She 's there—so she can’t be here /” 


In vain her entreaties, in vain were her sighs, 
In vain were her words rough or kind ; 

For, preparing to shut up the door in a pet, 
Thus her husband delivered his mind,— 

“Tl no more believe that my missus could lea ve 
Her snug, quiet grave in the Do 

Or raise the big stones which were laid o'er her bones, 
To come plaguing her husband at home, 


“Than my horses could stray from their corn and their 


hay, 
Through the double-locked stable door 
And, marching in pairs up the back-kitchen stairs, 
Make their way to the uppermost floor.” 


The words were scarce spoke when a wild neighing. 
brok: 


e 
On the silence of the night ; 

At the window, I ween, two horses were seen 
In the glimmering, pale moonlight. 


(I don’t know, I declare, how on earth they got there, 
But certify this I will— 

That the story can’t be a complete |-i-e, 
For their effigies stand there still.) 


Herr Richermondt saw, and he crossed himeelf o'er 
From the tip of his nose to his chest, 

Then seizing his wife in her newly found life, 
He clasped her once more to his breast. 
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Not a soul that I know bas e’er witnessed, I trow, 
Nor the oldest inhabitant seen a 

Connubial meeting so warm in its gree 
Since Edwin and Angelina. ms 


Diss, Norfolk. 


T. A. 


Foreian Prace-Names (6 S, v. 305, 472; 
vi. 58, 92, 137).—Clearly Briton is what the late 
Duncan Forbes, the Professor of Oriental Languages 
at King’s College, London, aptly termed a “ jar- 
gonist.” He goes in for the good old-fashioned 
British colonel style of spelling Indian names. 
His postscript is most certainly what he concludes 
it with—a reductio ad absurdum. Because we 
choose to spell Indian names on a definite system 
there is no apparent reason why we should alter 
the spelling of the English adjectival ending -ese 
as applied to the names of many countries in 
forming the name for the language or people be- 
longing thereto. Nor is it clear why American 
names, such as “ Yankee,” must follow suit with 
Indian ones. Does Briton mean to tell us that 
because the spelling of foreign languages does not 
suit English pronunciation we must therefore 
Anglicize names belonging to them? Would he 
have us adopt Doitchland for Deutschland, Leeong 
for Lyons, and so forth? Further, he appears to 
be labouring under the idea that the new spelling 
used in Indian names is German. It is nothing 
of the sort—it is Indian; that is to say, it is accord- 
ing to the spelling of Hindustani as written in 

an characters. Perhaps Briron is not aware 
that this mode of writing Hindustani is used very 
largely by the native Christian community, by 
one secular and several semi-religious newspapers 
(Christian), and has been made the first and only 
mode of writing several aboriginal languages, such 
as Santhdli, due entirely to the labours of learned 
missionaries, the pioneers of all Western civiliza- 
tion in this country. With the exception of the 
use of several letters and digraphs with thorough 
English pronunciation, such as ch, j, sh, the letters 
of the Indo-Roman aphabet retain what may pro- 
perly be termed their original Roman or Latin 
values, so far as these are now known. When 
Briton undertakes to teach us he should be care- 
ful to be accurate. To represent Sherpur in a 
thorough English dress he ought not to have 
written Sherpoor, but Sharepoor. In giving us 
Maharattee he evidently cannot pronounce the 
name himself. Let him rather try Mahrahtee. 
Farther, when he quotes examples of the new 
spelling he should be careful to give that spelling 
correctly, ¢. g., Kdshmir not Cashmir, Marathi not 

rati, Gujarati not Gujerati. 
_ As Barrow is such a purist in pronunciation, has 
it never struck him as odd that all Hebrew and 
other foreign names are transliterated in our Bible 
on the so-called German system that he abuses? 


—that is to say, the Roman letters have Roman 
values given to them. How pretty some of the 
Hebrew names would look if jargonized to suit. 
English spelling! After all, what does it matter 
whether Englishmen at home pronounce Indian 
names correctly or not? They never did under 
the old jargonist system of spelling, and they never 
would under any system, any more than they do 
French, German, or Italian. COawnpore certainly 
is no clue to the correct pronunciation of K4nhpur, 
nor is Meerut of Mirath. Even in India the 
British soldier somehow makes Meeroot of the 
latter. Benares for Bandras fares no better. To 
save it from the fate of being mispronounced 
Benairs, as I have heard it from the lips of pre- 
sumably well-educated people in England, Brirox 
should insist upon some such thorough English 
spelling as Bunnaruss. It is not likely, however, 
that the Indian Government will be guided by 
Britoy,and give up the transliteration system (erro- 
neously ascribed to Dr. W. W. Hunter, but really 
that of Sir William Jones), which is now used for 
spelling all names except a few well-known ones 
supposed to have acquired a fixed spelling. The 
only fault is that the list of such so-called well- 
known names has been made far too large, includ- 
ing as it does nearly every British cantonment 
in India where deference has been shown to the 
British colonel, who is by nature a jargonist, and 
abhors any such idea as there being a system at all 
for spelling names beyond that of settling their 
orthography according to his own fancy. Certain 
it is that his blundering attempts have not given 
us combinations that represent an thing like the 
true pronunciation from a mere English point of 
view. Take Kurrachee, for instance. Nine out of 
ten people at home, unacquainted with India or its 
affairs, pronounce it as if it were Curragh (the 
camp) with a chee after it. Happily, this spelling 
is gone, and in its place we have Karachi, over 
which the most determined Englishman could 
scarcely stumble. The Jonesian transliteration 
system, with all its disadvantages, has the great 
virtue of being a system. Besides, it lends itself 
readily to all European languages, and to a person 
at all acquainted with India gives the most exact 
pronunciation of names. Any little strangeness 
about it soon wears off, and it is easily mastered. 
At all events it is less foreign to the genius of 
English spelling than is Welsh spelling. Whether 
Briton is a real one (of Wales) or not, why does 
he not turn his attention to reforming the spelling 
of the place-names of that country for the benefit 
of English bunglers before meddling with a country 
so far off as this ? 

As I have already written more than enough, I 
will subscribe myself by the Hindustani equivalent 
of that word, on the pronunciation of which Briton 
can exercise himself. Bas. 

Nagpur, India. 
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Samvrt Jackson Pratt, 1783 (6 S. vi. 149). 
— Samuel Jackson Pratt was born at St. Ives, 
Huntingdonshire, on Christmas Day, 1749, and 
died at Birmingham on Oct. 4, 1814. Descended 
from a very respectable family, he was educated for 
the Church, but having no inclination for that 
profession he assumed the name of Melmoth, 
took to the stage, and came out at Covent Garden 
in 1774, but with little or no success. From an 
early age he had an inclination for poetry, and, 
failing to be an actor, he appeared as an author. 
The first poem which attracted public attention 
was “ The Tears of Genius, by Courtney Melmoth, 
occasioned by the death of Dr. Goldsmith, 1774” 
G m’s Magazine, xliv. 275, and Monthly 
jew, 1. 406). In the following year he brought 
out a novel, entitled Liberal Opinions; or, the 
History of Benignus, 1775, 6 vols. He continued 
to publish under the name of Courtney Melmoth 
till 1780, when he produced his first play, The Fair 
Circassian. This bore his real name, was dedicated 
to the Prince of Wales, and was successfully acted 
at Drury Lane. Mr. Pratt had previously entered 
into nership with a bookseller at Bath; he was 
not fitted for this, and soon relinquished shop- 
keeping ; but he made many friends in Bath, and 
was admitted into the Bath-Easton coterie of Mrs. 
Miller. There Mr. Pratt learnt to know and appre- 
ciate Mrs. Siddons, and it was in fact for her that 
he wrote The Fair Circassian. She did not act in 
it, for when produced at Drury Lane the part in- 
tended for her was filled by Miss Farren. At this 
iod Mr. Pratt occupied himself with miscel- 
eous writing, and went about the country 
lecturing on language. He is described by the 
critics of the last century as “‘a very voluminous 
gentleman,” and with good reason. He published 
seven novels, in twenty-three volumes ; wrote ten 
dramatic pieces ; poems “almost without number”; 
many miscellanies. 

The novel to which Arts refers, The Pupil of 
Pleasure; or, The New System Illustrated, in- 
scribed to Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, editor of Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters, 2 vols. 12mo. 1777, was in- 
tended to serve as an antidote to the social poison 
of Lord Chesterfield’s writings. The Monthly 
Review says of it (Ivi. 232), “It is unnatural and 
shocking—it cannot be read without disgust.” In 
a word, the critics said the book would do more 
harm than good. Two years later, and designed 
to counteract the evil influence of the previous 
novel, Mr. Pratt published The Tutor of Truth. 
Of this the same reviewer says (Ixii. 324), “It is 
more inoffensive than any of the former productions 
of this writer.” On the other hand, the London 
Magazine (xviii. 596), says, can recommend 
this sprightly and at the same time instructive 
romance in the warmest terms.” Speaking of Mr. 
Pratt’s writings generally, the writer of the Cata- 


| sociology, 


says, with an amusing tone of bitterness, “ His 
most pres productions have been Emma Corbet 
and the poem Sympathy ; and there are people 
now living who believe that they possess a degree 
of merit.” 

Particulars of Mr. Pratt’s life, his novels, dramas, 
poems, and other writings, are to be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1814, lxxxiv. p. 398-9; 
Literary Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, ii. 
155-8 ; and the Biographia Dramatica, 1812, i. 
582. There is a brief account of him in the Thes- 


es Dictionary, where, as in some other books, 
is wrongfully called “ Robert Pratt.” 
Epwarp Sotty, 


“ Pratt, : an adventurer, He was originally a 
bookseller of the city of Bath ; and his first attempt at 
distinction in literature consisted in a public reading of 

assages of some of the most celebrated peets. When 
Mr. Pratt assumed the character of an author, he stiled 
himself Courtney Melmoth, esquire; under which appel- 
lation he published the Tears of Genius for the Death 
of Doctor Goldsmith, a poem ; Liberal Opinions, or the 
History of Benignus, in six volumes duodecimo; the 
Pupil of Pleasure, founded upon lord Chesterfield’s letters, 
in two volumes; Shenstone Green, founded upon a 
in the works of Shenstone, in three volumes ; 
Travels for the Heart, in two volumes ; Emma Corbet, 
or the Evils of Civil War, in three vol ; the Subli 
and Beautiful of Scripture, in two volumes; and an 
Apology for the Life and Writings of Hume, in one 
volume, Mr. Pratt has written without his signature, 
Sympathy, a poem; the Fair Circassian, a tragedy 
founded on the novel of Almoran and Hamet; the School 
for Vanity, a comedy; Landscapes in Verse, a poem; 
and the Triumphs of Benevolence, an ode upon the in- 
tended statue of Mr. Howard. Mr. Pratt has collected 
his Miscellaneous Works in four volumes duodecimo, 
His most popular productions have been Emma Corbet, 
and the poem of Sympathy; and there are people now 
living who believe that wed ee a degree of merit.” 
—Catalogue of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors of Great 
Britain now Living, Lond, 1788, 8vo. 

Dr. Watt (Bibliotheca Brit.) supplies Mr. Pratt’s 
Christian names, “Samuel Jackson,” states that 
he was born at St. Ives, in Huntingdonshire, in 
1749, and died at Birmingham in 1814, and gives 
a fuller list of his writings. J. Inerz Drepesr, 


“Dur ciass numpers” (6 §, vi. 187).—The 
classification to which this question refers was 
devised by Mr. Melvil Dewey (Secretary of the 
American Library Association), who for phonetic 
reasons calls himself “‘ Dui.” The following extract 
briefly describes it:— 

“ A novel scheme, marked with many practical advan- 
tages, is the Amherst or Dewey ey! system (see A 
Classification and Subject-Index for Ca ing @ 
Arranging the Books and Pamphlets of a Library, by 
Melvil Amherst, Mass., 1876, 8vo.), according to 
which the library is divided into ten classes, the first 
being a zero or general class, including bibliography, 
polygraphy, general periodicals, &c., while the others 
are philosophy, which is numbered 100 ; theology, 200; 
; philology, 400 ; natural science, 500; use- 


ful arts, 600; fine arts, 700 ; literature, 800; and history, 
separated again into nine 


logue of Five Hundred Celebrated Authors, 1788, | 900. _ These classes are then 
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1 divisions of the main subject, preceded by a zero 
or general division, Each of these divisions again has 
nine sections (preceded by a zero). Thus 513 is the third 
section (geometry) of the first division (mathematics) of 
the fifth class (natural science). This is the classifica- 
tion or class number, and is affixed to every book and 
pamphlet belonging to the library. The zero in a class 
number has its normal power, and signifies a general 
treatise, 80 that 500 is a book on natural science in general. 
The system was devised in the first instance for classify- 
ing and indexing, but it can also be used for numbering 
and arranging books and pamphlets on the shelves. For 
this purpose the absolute location by shelf and book- 
marks is wholly abandoned, and the relative location by 
class and book number used instead. Accompanying the 
elass-number is the book-number, which prevents confusion 
of different books on the same subject. Thus the first geo- 

catalogued is marked 513°1, the second 513°2, and 
eo on. The books of each section are altogether arranged 
by book numbers, and these sections are also arranged 
in simple numerical order throughout the library. The 
number 513°11 will therefore mean the eleventh book in 
subject 513, or the eleventh geometry belonging to the 
—— the article “ Libraries,” by Messrs. Tedder 
and Thomas, in the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, vol. xiv. p. 538 

Q. 

Proyunciation or “Tea,” &c. (6" S. vi. 
129, 171).—It may be worth while to notice the 
few survivals in good English speech of the former 
sound of the diphthong, great, bear, wear, tear. 
Are there any others? The cause of the survival 
is, I presume, to be found in the felt awkwardness 
of the confusion with other words in familiar use 
which would have been produced in these cases by 
the change to the modern sound. In the popular 

h of Ireland, as we all know, the old sound 
of the diphthong is generally preserved, bate for 
beat, mate for meat, &c. This usage, therefore, is 
not a vulgar corruption, but a survival among an 
isolated people, whose talk in this particular has 
remained stationary, being separated from the main 
current of English speech. C. 


Matthew Prior, in his ballad Down Hall, written 
in 1715, has :— 
“ Near a nymph with an urn, that divides the highway, 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea.” 
W. H. Husk. 


Jaxyock (6 S. vi. 28, 95).—I doubt if R. R. 
ever tasted jannock, or he would have told you 
what it was. Jannock is a coarse, dark loaf, 
made of oatmeal instead of flour, and raised by 
leaven instead of yeast. Spartan fare, I must 
admit, yet hot or fresh toasted and with plenty 
of butter it is not to be despised, though wheat 
bread has long superseded it except in a few Lan- 
cashire farmhouses. When cold and old I should 
think a pound of jannock would lie like a pound 
of lead in most of our stomachs. In this county 
4s a characteristic it means that a man is sterling, 
real, solid, with no pretence about him, no humbug 
—in short, what would be called “a brick” else- 
where. But why jannock has been chosen to imply 


all this is not at first sight obvious. I can only 

fancy the idea is that there is no puff-paste, no 

baking powder, no miller’s or baker’s adulteration, 

that, homely as it is, it is genuine. P. 
reston. 


Jannock is a Lancashire word. Jannock is a 
loaf or cake of oatmeal made with buttermilk, and 
I am given to understand that it is a confection 
which requires to be prepared manu magistrali— 
just as you can never get Yorkshire puddings to 
perfection excepting in a Yorkshire farmhouse. 
Hence, I believe, the origin of the term, “It’s 
jannock,” or “It’s not jannock,” ¢.¢., that the cake 
is well made and baked, or not. I have heard this 
expression used very commonly in Lancashire. 
Lately at a dinner party I mentioned this word. 
Two gentlemen, one residing in the town of Market 
Deeping, and the other in the neighbourhood, told 
me they knew the word well, but that it was spelt 
johnnock. Heath, in his Dictionary, gives‘ J: ape | 
oaten bread,” and “ Janacks, oaten cakes,” an 
refers to “ Anack, a sort of fine bread made of oat- 
meal.” So in the Modern Husbandman (1750) of 
William Ellis (E.D.S.) we have “ Anack, six several 
sorts of (oatmeal bread) may be made, every one 
finer than the other, as your Anacks, Janacks, 
and such like” (Country Housewife, 205). Under 
“ Jannock” we have:— 

“In Shropshire they grind French wheat very fine, 

and make their cakes on a back or bake-stone which is 
two or three feet in diameter, on which they put asort of 
batter made of this flour, milk, and yeast; and when it 
is turned and done enough they butter and eat it, drink- 
ing butter-milk with it: this cake is called jannock or 
crumpet, and is what old Parr of this country eat all his 
life.”"—Modern Husbandman, IIL. i. 31. 
In the Diarium Rusticum, by J. Worlidge, Lon- 
don, 1681 (E.D.S.), we have “ Jamock (jannock), 
oaten bread made into great loaves.” Edward 
Phillips, in his New World of English Words ; or, 
a General Dictionary (London, 1658), gives: 
“ Jannock, a kinde of oaten bread, much used in 
the North of England.” Epmunp Waterton. 


Bailey gives, “ Jannock, oaten bread, N.C.”; 
Webster, “ Jannock, a buttress or support to a 
wall, oat bread [Prov. Eng.].” Now as this word 
is used in Derbyshire, chiefly in the Peak districts, 
where formerly and within my own recollection 
oat bread or oat cake was the principal food of the 
people, it is probable that the soundness and sup- 
porting qualities of this bread—food upon which 
they could rely—led to the application of its name 
jannock by the people to any excellent and trust- 
worthy thing or person, in the sense stated by Dr. 
Wess. The other meaning, a buttress or sup- 
port, would be equally applicable to a person who 
was considered staunch, one on whose support you 
could rely. I have heard the following question 
and answer in Wirksworth : “Can you rely on his 


support?” “Ya, lad, oi’m sartin he’s jonnock.” 
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The word is used in Derbyshire in the sense men- 
tioned by Da. Wess, not in that set forth in 
Mr. Peacock’s Glossary. 
Watrer F.R.G.S. 
Eastbourne. 


This expression is common enough in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire ; it is, I believe, however, always 
used predicatively, never attributively,—as, “That’s 
nut jannock ” (fair); “ He’s nut quite jannock ” 
(=not thoroughly honest in his dealings). The 
word jannock originally meant a thick cake or loaf 
made of oatmeal. E. Cole, in his Dictionary (1701), 
gives, “ Jannocks, No., oaten bread.” According 
to Messrs, Harland and Wilkinson, “oaten bread 
or jannocks” was introduced by the Flemish immi- 
grant weavers about the year 1567. They say:— 

“ The kind of bread introduced by the Flemings into 
Bolton and other manufacturing districts of Lancashire 
was made of oatmeal in the form of a loaf, and called 
jannock ; but the gradual change in manners and im- 

vement in social condition have almost banished this 
, and wheaten bread and oat-cakes have almost alto- 
gether taken its place.”—P. 259 (ed. 1882). 
Of course the oat-cakes mentioned are the thin 
appetizing article which you meet with in Lan- 
cashire at the present day. They give the follow- 
ing early use of the word :— 
“ And brave ale of Halton I have, 
And what meat I had to my hire; 
A pudding may no man deprave, 
And a jannock of Lancaster-shire.” 
Shepherd's Play, performed at Chester in 1577. 
Messrs. Nodal and Milner(E.D.S.) aptly quote from 
Waugh's Lancashire Sketches for the origin of the 
expression :— 

“The common ex *That’s noan jannock,’ 
applied to anything which is not what it ought to be, 
— the fame of this wholesome old cake of 

F. C. Binxpeck Terry. 


“Ror pes Frangais” §. vi. 108).—-The 
authority for the statement in the query of 
W. M. M. may be thus stated :— 


“ Few princes ever bore their character higher upon 
all occasions than Oliver Cromwell, especially in his 
treaties with crowned heads. And it isa story without 
example that is mentioned by one of the best informed 
historians of the age, Puffendorf, in the life of the late 
Elector of Brandenburgh, that in Cromwell's league with 
France against Spain, he would not »llow the French 
king to call himself King of France, but of the French ; 
whereas he took to himself not only the title of Protector 
of England but likewise of France. And which is yet 
more surprising and can hardly be believed, but for the 
authority of the author, whose own words are in the 


margin (see infr.), in the instrument of the treaty the | 


tor's name was put before the French king’s.”— 
ae History of England, vol. iii. p. 208, London, 


The passage from Puffendorf is:— 
“Td porro bellum Protectoris in Hispania adeo 


opportunum Gallo accedebat [accidebat}, ut summo | *uff 
studio istum feedere sibi annectere studeret, etiam con- 


cesso, ut Cromwellus eundem Gallorum Regem, non 
Galliarum nuncuparet, alias Protectoris quoque 
Francie vocabulum sicut Angliw assumpturus: simul 
pateretur Cromwellum instrumento euo nomen titulumque 
derici Wilhelmi Electoris Brandeburgi, p. 313 (lib, 
§ 11, Berol., 1695). 
Ep. 


Ay Execution ror Treason in 1817 
(6™ vi. 104).—Mr. E. L asks 
whether there have been any instances of behead- 
ing and showing the heads of the criminals sub- 
sequent to the above date. I cannot at the moment 
answer this question ; but the account he gives is 
rather more horrible than other accounts appear. 
I have two different histories of Nottingham, The 
Annals of Nottinghamshire, and The Date-Book 
of Remarkable and Memorable Events connected 
with Nottingham and its Neighbourhood. In the 
former book it speaks of the account there given 
being taken from the Date-Book of Mr. J. F. 
Sutton, “whose long connexion with the public 
press of the district [and who was, no doubt, pre- 
sent within the enclosure at Nun’s Green, where 
the execution took place] afforded him peculiar 
facilities for gathering all the particulars connected 
= the lamentable affair.” His account is as 
follows :— 


“The scaffold was erected in Nun's Green, and was 
guarded by a strong detachment of the Enniskillen 
Dragoons, special constables, and javelin men. While 
the ropes were being adjusted, the men attributed their 
position to Oliver [the informer], Castlereagh, and the 
Government, Turner and Ludlam displayed consider- 
able emotion, but Brandreth was perfectly composed. 
His black beard, which be had suffered to grow in 
prison, looked very frightful below the white cap drawn 
over his face. 

** After hanging about half an hour, at one o'clock the 
bodies were cut down, and a block and two axes having 
been produced, and bags of sawdust emptied upon the 
stage, that of Brandreth was first brought forward to 
undergo decapitation. In extending it on the bench or 
block, the chin caught upon a cog, which turned up the 
face, and made it appear as though the eyes of the 
Nottingham captain, which were wide open, were fixed 
upon payee thousands, The first blow not being 
sufficient for the purpose, and seeming feebler than it 
actually was, provoked an almost general hiss and groan. 
The assistant, however, with a large carving-knife, in- 
stantly completed what had not been accomplished by 
the axe. The head fell into the basket, and the hang- 
man, seizing it by the hair, held it vp to the view of the 
multitude. He stepped with it to the left, to the right, 
and to the front of the scaffold, holding it up, and ex- 
claiming at each place, ‘ Behold the head of the traitor 
Jeremiah Brandreth.” The head and trunk were placed 
in a coffin close at hand, and then the bodies of Turner 
and Ludiam were operated upon ina similar way. The 
three were buried the same afternoon, in one deep grave 
in St. Werburgh’s churchyard. 

“The wretch Oliver, finding that England and 
Englishmen would not bear his society, emigrated 
with a Government grant to the Cape Colony, where he 
assumed a different name, and died in great poverty and 


Epwarp T. Dunn. 
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The case of beheading for high treason in 1817, 
quoted from the Rev. T. Mozley’s Reminiscences, 
is not the last in England. The Cato Street con- 

irators were executed in 1820, and a worthy 

narian of Sidmouth, in Devonshire, has just 
described the mode of procedure to me, now sixty- 
two years since the circumstances took place, and 
of which he was an eye-witness. Mr. Richard 
Stone, who is a sort of walking history of England, 
tells me that he was in London in 1820, when five 
of those conspirators, who had been condemned to 
be first hanged and then beheaded, underwent the 
sentence of the law. He had the curiosity to 
witness the execution. The crowd was so great 
that he was carried off his legs from the Old 
Bailey to Smithfield. The men were hanged in 
the usual way for about half an hour. They 
were then taken down and put into coffins. The 
shoulders of each one were then lifted up and the 
head cut off, not with an axe on a block, but with 
a knife or some instrument of that kind, after 
which decapitation the executioner held up the 
head, exclaiming, “ This is the head of a traitor,” 
or words to that effect. The same process was 
followed with all the rest, one after another. 

P. O. Hurcuinson. 


Tae Frencu ror “ Arar” (6" §. vi. 44, and 
see note on “ Belfry,” v. 429).—Mr. Tyssen’s in- 
teresting note affords an additional instance that 
one may derive an erroneous inference from un- 
doubted facts. I was quite right in saying “ alarme, 
and not effroi, is used in French=our alarm, and 
alarme is as old as the fourteenth century,” but 
Iwas wrong in supposing that, because now no 
Frenchman would dream of saying, excepting, 
perhaps, in fun, cloche d’effrot for alarm - bell, 
therefore in Old French effroi was never used 
in this sense, and a reference to Littré would 
have saved me from the mistake. When I 
first read the quaint old French lines quoted by 
Mr. Trssex, and which he has so cleverly trans- 
lated, I exclaimed, “ But these are verses; and 
because «ffroi was used=the alarm of an alarm- 
bell in poetry, where one naturally chooses the 
more vivid and poetic words, it does not follow 
that the word was ever so used in prose.” A 
reference to Littré, however, quickly dispelled this 
notion. Littré, indeed, does not state that the word 
was ever used in a sense different from that of 
“grande frayeur”* (his definition), in which it is 
now used; but on looking through the examples 
he quotes from cld French authors, I find two in 
which it was used in a different meaning. The 
first (fifteenth century) is, “ Le bon serviteur, sans 
faire effroi ne bruit, vint heurter & la porte.” Here 


* Whenever a word has a different meaning in old 
French, I think he should have stated it. He does so 
tometimes, however, as will be seen in the old French 
part of the word métier. 


the meaning is evidently rather “alarm” * than 
“ fright.” second example is still more con- 
vincing, for there effrot is used together with the 
word cloche (bell). It is from the sixteenth 
century, and runs as follows: “Que l’on n’eust 
& sonner nulle cloche, sinon celle de |'effroi.” 
Whether the word alarm, which was already in 
use, was also used in those days of alarm-bells, 
I cannot say; but from the examples given by 
Littré from the fourteenth and fifteenth — 
I think it probable that the word was then u 
strictly in its original meaning of “to arms!” t 
and very likely it had not altogether divested 
itself of this meaning even in the sixteenth century. 
In conclusion, although one of my arguments 
against Mr. James’s derivation of the Fr. beffrot 
from bélitre d’effrot has now been wrested from 
me, there still remain three others which I feel 
assured neither he nor any one else will be able to 
controvert. F. Cuance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Liguria (6" §. vi. 86).—Mr. Parry says, 
“The names Cymry and Lloegr are antithetical, 
and mean respectively the upland country [Wales], 
and the lowland country [England], the one con- 
taining the word comb, an eminence, and the other 
the root lig, from which the verb to lie and the 
adjective low are derived.” 

I do not pretend to anything more than a super- 
ficial rowed ar en of the Welsh language; but of 
this I am confident, that there is no such word as 
comb in that language ; and that cwm, the nearest 
approach to it, never means “an eminence,” but, 
on the contrary, invariably means a valley. And 
as to lig, there is no such word or root in the Welsh 
language. It is much more likely to be Saxon. 
Mr. Parry's etymology, therefore, has not a leg 
to stand on. He disposes, I think, too summarily 
of the connexion between Lloegr and Liguria. 
Liguria proper, viz., the north-western portion of 
the Italian peninsula, was about 300 B.c. in the 
occupation of a nation or tribe of Celts (see Momm- 
sen’s History of Rome, vol. ii.), and it is, there- 
fore, no wild stretch of the imagination to suppose 
that when, shortly afterwards, these Celts were 
driven out of Italy by the Romans, some of them 
migrated westward and were distinguished by the 


* Indeed, as it is coupled with brurt, its meaning is 
evidently rather “a noise causing alarm”; and that the 
word had this meaning is shown in the Dict. of Old 
French, by La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, where I find as 
one of the meanings given to the word ¢fray (—effroi), 
“ Bruit, clameur qui effraye,” and this meaning is sup- 
ported by examples. He also quotes, under another 
meaning, the second passage given above from Littré. 

+ This is the literal meaning of the Fr. alarme (for- 
merly written al/arme), and not “ to arm,” as one might 
be inclined to think. The fact is, the French word was 
borrowed from the It. allarme (see Brachet and Littré), 
more correctly written all’ arme, which is a plural, and 
means aux armes or to arms. 
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name of the country from whence they last came. 
Perhaps Mr. Parry is not aware that some 
ethnologists claim for the Cymriclanguage a greater 
antiquity than the Latin. 

To turn to another subject. How comes it that 
the Welsh name for Rome is Rhifen? The single f 
being by the Welsh always pronounced as our 
v, the word is evidently identical with Ravenna. 
Now, why should the Welsh call Rome “ Ra- 
venna”? I should be glad if any of your learned 
correspondents would suggest an a 


Liguria is a very good name for a district abut- 
ting on, or near to, water. The only etymological 
part of the word is the first letter. It comes from 
the Keltic li (water), which, among many other 
forms, is liable to become lag, leg, lig, log, lug; 
hence, with a quasi-Scandinavian suffix, ligr; 
and, finally, Liguria. Hence, also, the name of 
the Liger corrupted to Loire, and the diminu- 
tive Loiret. Compare also Liguria with Ar- 
mor-ica and Po-mer-ania, R. 8. Cuarnock, 


Gouttron §. vi. 69).— Was “Sir Lewis 
Goulton, Knight,” on whom this manor was con- 
ferred by the Conqueror as a reward for his prowess 
at Hastings, a Lewis from across the Channel who 
adopted the name of his new estate, or might it 
perchance have taken its name from him? Topo- 
graphical surroundings are against the latter hypo- 
thesis, and seem to point to the Celtic root gabhal, 
goul (=a fork, especially a river fork), to which 
the several Gouls and Gowlans in Ireland belong. 
Celtic roots are few in Yorkshire place-names, yet 
it is striking that (not to speak of two or three 
others with which I may yet trouble you) Goole is 
situated at the junction of the Ouse and the Dutch 
river, and Goul-ton in the fork formed by two 
tributaries of the river Leven previous to their join- 
ing the latter. Atpnonse 

St. Mary's College, Peckham, 


§. v. 69).—This word, 
I need hardly say, is from the Greek éfeAucxo- 
Avxvov, which is employed by Aristotle in_his 
Politics, iv., 15, § 8:—od yap éurodwiow 
aAAHAats, Kal tiv dAcyavOpwriav avay- 
Kaiov Ta dpyeia olov sorely. 
This passage was doubtless present to the mind of 
Rabelais when he made use of the word. Your 
correspondent apparently has failed to notice that 
ch. xxxiii, bk. v., deals with “ Lantern-land,” 
where it is appropriate enough that the military 
poe of the port (not post) should be “ obelisco- 

chnys,” or spit-lamps (if I may coin a word). In 

same chapter belais says When we 
came to the royal palace, we had audience of her 
highness, the queen of Lantern-land, being intro- 
duced by two Keaterne of honour.” 
F. C. Terry. 


Hamter’s (6" 8. vi. 126).—To the 
reference for the notice of “the undiscovered 
country” may be added “N. & Q.,” 5™ §. xii. 
243 ; 6" S. i. 32, 53. Ep, Marsnatt. 


Tae Jesus Psarrer §. vi. 47).— The 
following are given by Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in his 
Second Series of Bibliographical Collections and 
Notes, 1882:— 

The Spiritvall Leeroy Jesus Mattens | Jesus psalter 
— oes. Licensed to John Judson (as one book) in 

Certain Devovt and Godly Petitions commonly called 
Tesus Psalter. Cum Priuilegio. No place, &c, 8°, A-G 
in fours. Lambeth. 

If Mr. Waterton could examine the second book 
he would probably be able to determine if its date 
was antecedent to 1632. J. P, Evmonp. 

64, Bonaccord Street, Aberdeen. 


JoHANNES AND CarisTopHorus Bismarck, 
A.D. 1614 (6 §. vi. 128).—Your correspondent 
may like to know that the following persons of the 
name of Bismarck occur in the list of the students 
of the University of Leiden: — 

1609, June 17. Henricus a Bismarck ex Marca 
Brandeburg ; Christophorus a Bismark ; Justus a 
Bismarck. 

1626, September 15. Ludolphus a Bismarck 
Marchicus ; Augustus a Bismarck Marchicus. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Wiustepon (6% §. vi. 47, 94, 137).—It 
seems to me a pity to wander away from the 
original subject started. The only conceivable 
connexion between Wimbledon, a corruption of 
Wibban-diin, and Wimblington is that they may 
ultimately come from the same root. My views 
on the subject are very different from the sugges- 
tions made. I do not see how Wibba, a purely 
personal name, can possibly be a clan-name. On 
the other hand, names containing -ing (when the 
-ing is not a corruption of -en or -an, as is fre- 
quently the case, and does not mean a meadow or 
corner, as it sometimes does) are almost sure to 
arise from clan-names. The whole of our know- 
ledge of place-names is in such a chaotic state that 
I would rather avoid discussion. Instead of 
treating mb and mp as variants of }, it is much 
safer to remember that mb and mp are properly 
nasalized forms of b and p emma 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


“Dovste” Monasteries S. v. 407; vi. 
18, 155).—The abbey of Heidenheim, in the Black 
Forest, presided over by the English St. Walburghe, 
daughter of Richard, King of Kent, about 772, 
had separate establishments within one monastery 
for the two sexes. The custom of double monas- 
teries ceased after the reforms inaugurated by St. 
Bernard. There are many references to monasteries 
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of this character in Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West ; but see, above all, Varin, Mémoire sur les 
Dissidences Celtiques, who contends that the 
custom is almost confined to those countries evan- 
lized by the disciples of St. Columba and the 
uldees. Srupenr or History. 


“Ho roy way” (6" §. iv. 29, 152; vi. 115).— 
There are some examples of “ho” in our present 
version of the Bible, and many in the older ones. 
The word is common enough in early literature. 


R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


“Betrry ” (6"S. v. 104, 158, 189,271, 297, 429; 
vi. 109, 154).—When John, Bishop of Cambrai, 
died, in the year 1219, the citizens, “ tanquam filii 
Belial,” rose against his successor, Godfrey de Con- 
dato, whom the chronicler describes as “ vir probus 
et nobilis.” In the end the bishop’s party pre- 
vailed, and overthrew the lofty tower of the city 
where there hung a great bell which summoned 
the townsfolk, “turrim altam que Belefroit vul- 
gariter appellatur, et ingentem in ea campanam 
pendentem qu& convocationes suas faciebant.” So 
says the chronicler Nicholas de Montigni, in the 
excerpt from his Chronicon Viconiense, printed 
by the continuators of Dom Bouquet, vol. xix., 
p. 266, of the edition by M. Delisle (Paris, 1880) 
of the Recueil des Historiens de la Gaule. This 
may be of interest to Dr. Cuance as showing 
that belefroit was used in Medieval French for a 
tower in which a large bell was hung. 

AVERIGUADOR. 


Mat.” (1* §, iii. 351; x. 461; 3° S. 
Vili. 492; i. 129; vi. 224; xi. 4, 63; 
ili, 280, 298, 456, 495; vi. 29, 53).—There must 
bea misunderstanding, a misprint, or a mis-some- 
thing in Dr. Cuance’s note at the last reference 
but one. Asa matter of fact, not one of opinion, 
“palla da maglio” is not Italian, and if it were, 
it would be as inapplicable to the present case as 
Pror. Sxzar’s “ ball-mallet” (which I, for one, 
took to be a rough-and-ready translation of the 
Italian compound, “e niente di pi”). The agent 
through which a thing is set in motion, the instru- 
ment with which a thing is done, are expressed, as 
the doctor knows, of course, not by da, but by a, 
“ Mulino a vento,” “mulino a mano,” “ macchina 
a vapore,” “panni a mano,”.“ panni a macchina,” 

palla a maglio,” “palla a corda,” are not theo- 
retical, but practical illustrations of this in daily 
use. Now when side by side with these we come 
across “ pallamaglio” and “ pallacorda,” would it 
not look like “cercare cinque piedi al montone” 
had aes to trace them to any other roots than 

ually co-existing forms “ a lio ” 

and “ palla a corda ”? 
ing the curtailing of “ palemaille” to 
the same change has taken place in the 


case of “ pallacorda,” the game being likewise 
designated “ corda” simply. 
Estocuer, 
St. Mary's College, Peckham. 


Duromacus (6" §. v. 447; vi. 93).— Dr, 
Cuarnock’s dictum may fairly be questioned. He 
puts it thus : that as magh, a Celtic word for field, 
was used in Noviomagus and Sito- or Sino-magus, 
they being towns, the affix magus came to signify 
town by itself. Where is the evidence that the wo 
magus was ever declined by itself as a noun sub- 
stantive, signifying town or city? Let us go 
further. Oxford and Cambridge are towns or cities, 
so are Waterford and Uxbridge ; does it follow 
that the affixes bridge and ford, taken by them- 
selves, can be received as equivalents in general 
conversation for town and city? There is one 
place called Bridge near Canterbury, there are 
several places called Ford, they are place-names 
only. cae of saying Newtown for Novio- 
magus, or Watertown for Duromagus, I would 
express it as the town of Noviomagus or the city 
called Duromagus. Lysart. 


Isoratep Buriat (6" §. iv. 513; v. 258; vi. 
118).—The “local tradition” about burial with 
the head downwards really relates not to Mr. 
Hull, but to Major Labellitre, who was so interred 
on Box Hill in 1800. I never heard of Mr. Hull 
being eccentric except in selecting a hill-top for 
his grave. He built Leith Hill tower in 1766 
for the public benefit, as recorded on a tablet now 
removed. Did S. H. never visit or hear of “ the 
Miller's Tomb” on Highdown Hill, near Worth- 
ing? SurRRIENSIS. 

Are Toaps Poisonous? (6% S. iv. 429; 
32, 173, 297, 375, 418). — This notion is much 
older than the time of Boccaccio. See Juvenal, i. 
69, 70:— 

“ Occurrit matrona potens, quz, molle Calenum 
Porrectura, viro miscet sitiente rubetam.’’ 
Which Dryden thus translates:— 
“The lady next requires a lashing line 
Who squeez’d a toad into her husband’s wine.” 
Pliny has many allusions to the poison of toads 
and to its antidotes, the one about as true as the 
other. G. W. N 
Ham, Cowbridge. 


Gentes: Mupwatu (6" S. v. 68, 216, 437).— 
As I have not yet met with the word mudwall in 
any author, I cannot say whether it is a “mere 
dictionary word,” which your correspondent at the 
last reference seems disposed to think that it is. 
The word, however, is to be found in a dictionary 
much earlier than 1714, and shows no evidence of 
being “a mere misreading of wodwall.” In the 
Dictionarium E Latinum of Francis 
Holy-Oke, 1640, apiastra is thus defined: “A 
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dird that eateth bees, called a modwall or 
martinet.” In the English-Latin part of the same 
dictionary he has: “A woodpecker, mudwall, or 
ethee ”; also “ A Nudwall ; vide Woodpecker.” Is 
not ethee an uncommon term? I do not remember 
to have seen it before. 
F, OC. Brnxseck Terry. 
Cardiff. 


Boox-piates with Greek Morres (6% iv. 
266, 414, 497; v. 296; vi. 136).—The book-plate 
with the motto "EI MH ’EN TOI STAYPQI is 
that of the Sclaters of Hoddington House, near 
Basingstoke. J. E. D.D. 


Dr. Crapock, Bisnof or Kitmore, Arrer- 
warps Arcupisnop or (6" 8. vi. 69, 
195).—With all respect to Cotton's Fasti, Arch- 
bishop Cradock was not “ born at Wolverhampton,” 
but at his father’s rectory at Donington, in Shrop- 
shire, where he was baptized on Feb. 25, 1708. 
Memoirs of the archbishop and of his son and 

ndson, the first and second Lords Howden, will 

found in the second volume of Chester Waters’s 
Memoirs of the Chesters of Chicheley, pp. chy 
A..F. 


“To avait or” (6% S. vi. 168).—I find I have 
made a note of a similar expression in a leading 
article of the Standard of July 24,1879. Alluding 
to an offer of peace made to Cetewayo, the writer 
states that “it was not availed of.” Up to the 
present time I have failed to find any good autho- 
city for this use of “ avail.” kA M., Jun. 


“Att spor” S. v. 467; vi. 95). — Mr. 
Prior’s query was, “ Should a pronoun following 
these words, when all is in the nominative case, be 


also in the nominative or in the objective case ?” | 1804 


I do not consider that the quotations given by 
your correspondents at the latter reference are any 
real answer to his query, for whilst the first quota- 
tion is grammatically right, the second is gram- 
matically wrong. But in both cases is a con- 
junction, and the rule is that a nominative case 
may follow, if we can fill up the ellipse so as to 
admit of the occurrence of the nominative in the 
sentence when completed. The last line of the 
second quotation then would read, *“ And all 
departed, but he departed,” which would be non- 


sense. He, then, should be him, and but should a 


be used prepositionally. It is wrong, therefore, to 
say, “ We were all bowled out but J,” for the 
ellipse is “ was not bowled out,” and there is no 
negative in the elliptical sentence; therefore I 
should be me. In the third quotation, Mr. Swin- 
burne appears to use but adverhjally, in the sense 
of only. Confusion in the use of arises from 
the fact that in modern English the word is no 
longer merely a preposition, but an adverb and a 
conjunction as well. In conclusion, it is right to 


aay, “ Nobody said it but he,” becadse nobody is | S. 


the subject of said, and he is the subject of the 
same verb, omitted for the sake of brevity, the 
addition of which completes the sense. 
F. C. Terry. 
Wetrep (6" S. vi. 48, 113).—With us, “a 
good welting” means “a good licking”=a good 
thrashing. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Georez Wasuinoton’s Ancestors §. vi, 
24, 152).—Writing to the late Col. Chester re- 
specting his promised further researches on the 

ashington family, referred to in Nichols’s Herald 
and Genealogist, the colonel favoured me with 
the following reply :— 

“ Dear Srr,—I do not intend to reprint my article on 
the Washington family to which you refer. I had hoped 
to have been able long before this to publish a history 
of the family, with the true descent of the President, 
but, after fifteen years’ research, I seem as far from 
solving the mystery as ever. I live, bowever, in the 
hope that at any moment accident may reveal what I 
have so long sought in vain. 

“ Very truly yours, 


“ Jos. L. 
“124, Southwark Park Road, 
London, 8.E., April 24, 1880,” 
Tartor. 
Northampton. 


Works on THe Articites (6% 
S. v. 329; vi. 51):— } 

Sancta Clara (i.¢.,C. Davenport), 1634, republished 
by Dr. F. G. Lee. 

Bishop Beveridge, Exposition of XX XIX. Articles. 

Kipling (Dr. The), Articles not Calvinistic. 8vo., 
Cambr., 1802. 

Laurence (Dr. Ric.), Attempt to illustrate those 
Articles considered Calvinistical. Bampton Lecture, 


a (Rev. Ric.), Articles confirmed by Scripture. 
8v0., . 

Newman a J. H.), Tract XC., On certain passages 
in the XXX1X. Articles, 1841. 

Hardwick (Rev. C.), History of the Articles. 

Bishop Forbes yy Explanation of XXXIX. 
Articles, 1867 (second ed. 1871). 

Farrar (Dr. A. S.), (in Synopsis of Lectures at Durham, 
1869 ; not published). 

Jelf (R. W.), The XX XIX, Articles explained in Lec- 
tures (1875). 
Adolphus’s Manual. 
= (Rev. T. I.), Commentary on XXXIX. Articles 


). 
Bickersteth (Dr. E ), Questions illustrating the XX XIX. 
Articles, with Scripture proofs, sixth ed. 1877. 


Kidd (Rev. R. B. P., M.A., Vicarof Potter Heigham). 
Testimonies and Authorities, Divine and Human, in 
Confirmation of the XXXIX. Articles. Compiled and 
7+ for the use of Students. Deightons, Cambridge, 


F. 8. 
Churchdown. 


Dowcaw I. IJ. or Scortayp (6% 
v. 408 ; vi. 17).—I thank Ma. Hore for his 
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reply, but I am afraid that I did not make 
I desired to know: 1. Was 
Duncan I. a son of Crinan and grandson of 
Duncan, Abbot of Dunkeld? 2. Was Beatrix, 
daughter of Malcolm II., the mother of Duncan J.? 
Le Sage’s Atlas gives Albanach, a thane of the 
Scottish Isles, as the husband of Beatrix, and does 
not mention Crinan. 3. Was Ingibiorg the mother 
of the bastard King Duncan IL? H. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


imoires du Marquis de Sourches sur le Réigne de 
— XIV. Publiés par le Comte de Cosnac et M. 
Arthur Bertrand. Tome I., Septembre, 1681-Décembre, 
1686. (Hachette & Co.) 
Tue memoirs of the Marquis de Sourches are already 
known to a certain extent from the quotations given by 
M. de Boislisle in his splendid edition of Saint Simon ; 
why, then, should not these memoirs be published in their 
entirety? To say the least, they are bps equal in 
point of style to Dangeau’s journal, and would throw 
new light on certain events in the reign of Louis XIV. 
The Société de l’Histoire de France seemed the natural 
medium for the purpose, and an application was accord. 
ly made to the managing council of that society in 
+A to ascertain whether they would undertake the 
publication ; but the prospect of bringing out twenty 
octavo volumes with their edition of Froissart still in- 
plete, and especially when the memoirs and corre- 
spondence of Marshal Villars were included in the list 
of intended issues, frightened the society ; and after all it 
is to the enterprising firm of Messrs. Hachette that we 
shall be indebted for a new historical venture, which in 
point of real importance seems amply to justify the 
care and expense bestowed upon it. 
We have already said that, thanks to M. de Boislisle, 
a few fragments of the uis de Sourches’s autobio- 
phy are known to historical readers; the Duc de 
Rrowillee had also been able to consult them when pre- 
ing his Histoire de Madame de Maintenon ; and, 
Fnally, an ecclesiastic, Father Lauras, had borrowed 
from the original MS. some curious éclaircissements on 
the assembly of the Gallican Church in 1682. But in 
1836 a much more important publication connected with 
these memoirs took place, and the circumstances of the 
case deserve to be given somewhat in detail. 1 he original 
MS. consists, or rather consisted, of seventeen folio 
volumes, furnishing the narrative of events from Septem- 
ber, 1681, to the end of the year 1712. A short time 
previous to the Revolution of 1789 the second and third 
volumes had been lent toa Paris magistrate, President 
Rolland. They disappeared during the Reign of Terror 
with a number of documents equally valuable, and 
all trace of them seemed to be lost when, nearly fifty 
ago, the third fasciculus, as we have stated 
ore, was published in two volumes by M. Adhelm 
Bernier, as part of a work the remainder of which 
had probably been destroyed or mislaid. The only 
missing portion of the memoirs now is the second ; 
and we can form some idea of its value when we think 
for a t that it corresponded to the years 1683 and 
1684, and therefore included most probably a narrative 
of the following events: the death of the Queen Maria 
Theresa and of Colbert, the resumption of hostilities, the 
bombardment of Genoa, the truce of Ratisbon, and 
the secret marriage of Louis XIV. with Madame de 


Maintenon. Some happy coincidence may lead to the 
discovery of this missing volume. In the meanwhile let 
us notice that the one now before us, beginning with 
September, 168], takes us to December, 1686; it ie 
written in the form of a journal and illustrated with 
copious notes by the author. The Marquis de Sourches, 
who enjoyed a high position at the court of Versailles, 
was in an excellent position to appreciate both characters 
and events, and the details he supplies illustrate not 
only the political transactions of the day, but also 
social incidents, and that every-day gossip for which we 
men of the nineteenth century should have to consult 
newspapers and gazettes. The editors of the memoirs 
are Fount de Cosnac and M. Arthur Bertrand; the 
former of these gentlemen is the owner of the MS. and 
is already favourably known by some valuable historical 
publications, 


The Coral Lands of the Pacific. By H. Stonehewer 
Cooper. A Popular and Revised Edition in 1 vol. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Mr. Coopgr has produced a book which is, to our mind, 

exactly the model of what a book of travels should be, 

by avoiding, on the one hand, the Scylla of an excess of 
self, and, on the other, the Charybdis of a superabund- 
ance of statistics and figures, with which such books are 
too often padded. The whole work is written in a most 
lively style; it is never dull, even when dealing with 
figures, and it is always instructive. The general reader 
will find a graphic account of the scenery of the islands 
of the Pacific, freely interspersed with yarns and anec- 
dotes of the manners and customs of the natives. For 
the man of capital and the statistician there is provided 
the fullest and latest information on the industries, the 
apparently inexhaustible resources, the products, and 
the capabilities of the several islands; while to many of 
our readers the numerous bits of folk-lore which are con- 
tinually cropping up will be especially welcome. Nothing 
has been omitted which could in any way add to the 
value of the book. History, ethnology, natural history, 
and language, all are touched on in a manner which 
shows the author’s perfect command of his subject. 

Himself an enthusiast on the subject, Mr. Cooper's figures 

—figures, by the way, which are not the doubtful esti- 

mates of what may or might be done, but the results of 

actual working and experience—and his exhaustive 
inquiries into the capabilities and products of the various 
islands, clearly demonstrate what a great future may 
safely be predicted for our youngest colony, and what an- 
opening there is in Polynesia for the utilization of 
capital. The first edition, in two volumes, was soon out 
of print, and we are, therefore, glad to welcome this 

a edition, which places within the reach of all a 

ull, graphic, and trustworthy account of what is to the. 

vast majority of Englishmen a terra incognita. The only 
regret is that the final chapter of the original edition, in 
which was given a most pathetic account of the death, 
on his way home, of the author’s friend and fellow- 
traveller, has, for some reason incomprehensible to us, 
been omitted. The book is supplied with a capital index, 
and the several appendices contain a vast amount of 
valuable statistical and other information, brought down 
to the latest possible date. 


William Hedley, the Inventor of Railway Locomotion ow 
the Present Principle. (Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carr.) 
Tae author of thi volume withholds his name on the 
title-page, but the preface is signed “M. Archer.” We 
can all of us understand that in many instances it may 
be useful and, indeed, sometimes necessary for a writer 
not to give his name ; but we can see no advantage what- 
ever in suppressing it in the proper place if given elee- 
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where. This is but a trivial blemish to dwell upon, but 
that which Mr. Archer has done is, we regret to say, 
b ing a custom, and is leading to no little 
confusion in catalogues and books of reference. 

Mr. Archer’s little book is in no sort a biography. We 
learn but little of William Hedley except so far as he 
was connected with the invention of the locomotive. 
For this we are sorry. Hedley was a fine specimen of 
the best sort of Tyneside man—shrewd, silent, unob- 
trusive, and diligent. He died in 1843, and we believe 
that several! of his children are yet alive who could have 
contributed memoranda as to the great inventor which 
would have been interesting to all intelligent persons. It 
is not possible for any one but a specialist to enter into the 
merits of the question as to whether Stephenson or Hedley 
have the greater claim to be called the father of the 
locomotive. Puffing Billy,” Hedley’s engine, is the 
oldest locomotive now in existence. It worked well for 
upwards of fifty years, and was then not cast away as old 
iron, but transferred as a precious relic to the South 
Kensington Museum. Such a relic is as worthy of pre- 
servation as anything that has come down to us from the 
remote past. Time is not measured by the calendar 
alone. Hedley’s locomotive of 1813 carries the mind 
back to a time which, so far as means of communication 
were concerned, was more unlike the present than 1813 
was diverse from the days of our Norman kings. Had 
Hedley never been born it may be certain that ere this 
we should bave had railways much as we have them 
now; but it is highly probable that the movement would 
have taken a different shape, and that years would have 
been wasted in fruitless experiments. Until Hedley 
demonstrated the contrary, every one believed that a 
locomotive could not pull more than its own weight on a 
= surface. The wheels might revolve, it was stated, 

ut no progress would be made. Hence cogged wheels 
in the centre or at the side of the roadway, endless chains, 
and other devices were d and tried for the pur- 
= of overcoming a difficulty which existed only in the 
ination. 

Mr. Archer gives a useful table of the chief dates in 
the history of railways. The whole book is, however, 
full of information, much of which will be quite new to 
all but the few who have made railway history a special 
study. 


The Visitation of Wiltshire, 1623, Edited by George W. 

Marshall, LL.D. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue visitations in the Harleian collection of MSS. in the 
British Museum are for the most part copies, more or 
less inaccurately transcribed; but there are some few 
originals amongst them, which, through careleesness or 
dishonesty, have strayed from their proper destination, 
the College of Arms. The five south-western counties 
were visited between 1623 and 1625 by St. George, 
Richmond Herald, and Lennard, Blue- Mantle, acting as 
marshals and deputies to Camden, Clarencieux. The 
original visitations, signed throughout by the gentry 
whose igrees were entered in them, remained in 
Lennard’s possession unti! his death, when they came to 
an arme-painter named Parker, who made some few 
additions to the MS., which eventually passed by purchase 
into the Earl of Oxford's library. Three of this series, 
viz., the visitations of } Aan’ Devon, and Somerset, 
have been published by the Harleian Society, and Dr. 
Marshall bas now done good service to genealogists by 
rinting that of Wiltshire. The MS. is of more genea- 
ogical than heraldic value, for the arms of the different 
families are not entered, except in the case of seals of 
corporate towns, and a few others appended to abstracts 
of ancient deeds. These seals are fourteen in number, and 
have been photo-lithographed for this volume, The MS. 


ends with “a note of all such as have Usurpet the Names 
and Titles of Gentlemen witbout Authoritie and were 
Disclaimed at Salisburie in the County ef Wiltsheire in 
Sept. a° 1623.” There were no less than fifty-two of 
these pretenders, who are bracketed as /gnobiles omnes, 
It appears, from a note on a piece of paper p:sted on 
the first folio, that this MS. was produced at the Guild- 
ford Assizes in March, 1718, in an action brought 
one Zouch against Sir Thomas Hanmer, Bart., when it 
was “ proved and acknowledged to be the original book, 
and was of considerable service to Sir Thomas” in re- 
sisting Zouch’s claim. The pedigree of Zouch printed 
in this visitation shows that a gouges Renae of the 
noble family of Zouch of Havringwort gama for 
several generations an estate at Pitton, in Wilts. 


Leolyn, and other Verses. By Herbert Gardner. (Re- 
mington & Co.) 

Ix the poem which occupies the post of honour in this 
little volume, Mr. Gardner shows himself a master of 
metrical changes and poetic diction. The chief defect 
of Leolyn is the perhaps inevitable one that its form 
should suggest a well-known early work of the Laureate. 
Some of the “Songs of the Spring,” which make up the 
rest of the book, are very good. “The River” and the 
* Birthday of a Love " ure specially notable.. Like most 
modern poets, Mr. Gardner has also essayed a ballade 
: ta Villon, which has the merit of a happily chosen re- 
rain. 


We have received the last number of the Bibliographer. 
In this Mr, John E. Bailey continues the inquiry as to 
The Whole Duty of Man, so excellently inaugurated by 
Mr. Edward Solly in the August number; and there is 
an interesting bibliographical list of the English trans- 
lations of Faust.—We have also received the third 
number of the Manchester Quarterly. We must apolo- 
gize for our neglect to notice the preceding issues, 
The July part contains articles on Spenser's Faerie 

eene, and a comparison of Milton’s Comus with 
Fletcher's Faithful . Both these papers 
are of a very thorough kind. Another contribution 
on “The Absence of Humour in the Novel of To-Day” 
is curious for its neglect to mention the works of Mr, 
James Payn, which are certainly not wanting in this 
quality. There is also an interesting account of a Byrom 
MS. recently added to the Chetham Library. We shall 
look with some curiosity for the future performances of 
this excellently printed and promising serial. 


Messrs. LoncMans announce that on November 1 they 
will issue the first number of a new magazine, to be con- 
tinued monthly, under the title of Longman’s Magazine. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 
Gerty MEREDITH c4 Key to Endymion”).—App! 
to the publisher of “ N. & Q.” for No. 118 of the Sixt 
Series, enclosing 44d. in stamps. 


Stema (Clifton Club) is requested to send name and 
address. 


Apmrrat C.—Next week ; no charge. 
A. M., M.A.—Always glad to renew acquaintanceship. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls, 


BRADSHAW’S 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (1s. each), or complete in cloth case, 5s, 6d.; each Section forming a complete HANDBOOK, with Steel 
Engraved Illustrations, and Mars oF THE METROPOLIS, THE ENvinoxs or Loxpox, and Plans of the Cities of LIVERPOOL, Manxcugs- 
Suervistp, Hott, Giascow, Dustiy, &c. ; Tourist Mars of the or or Man, and 
Istaxps, Nortu Wags, the LAKE Districz, Tus Laxszs or Scotitanp, &c., and Complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

SECTION 1I.—Contains a Descriptive Guide through London and its tm, the — Palace, Windsor, Hampton Court, 
&c., the following Railways, their Branches and Connexions:—The South Eastern; London, Chatham and Dover; London, 
Brighton, and South Coast ; London and South-Western, the Isle of Wight and Channel Islands ; Bristol and Exeter ; North 
Devon ; South Devon, Cornwall and West Cornwall. 

SECTION Il.—Contains Tours in North and South Wales; and the Great Western ; Great Fastern; Great Northern; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; North-Western ; South Staffordshire, Shropshire, and Chester Railways, &c. 

SECTION III.—Contains Tours in the English Lakes, the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the following 
Railways :—London and North-Western ; Lancashire and. Yorkshire; North Stafford ; Midland; North-Eastern. 

SECTION IV.—Contains Tours in the Lakes of Killarney, Donegal and the Western Highlands; the Great Southern and 
Western; Midland Great Western; Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford; Dublin and Drogheda; Belfast and Northern Counties; 
Irish North-Western; Ulster Railways ; also Tours in the Scottish Lake District ; A yr (the Land of Burns) and the Western High- 
lands, Staffa and Iona; with a ption of the Caledonian, North British, Glasgow, and South-Western Railways. 


THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


BRADSHAW’S 
ILLUSTRATED CONTINENTAL HANDBOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 


BELGIUM and the RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with — Plans, &c. 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. vad 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 
ITALY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &c. 
SPAIN, by Dr. CHARNOCK, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &e. 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. 
The TYROL, or Notes for Trav ellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps, ke. 
NORMANDY and the CHANNEL ISLANDS... 
BRITTANY, with a Complete Itinerary and Guide to all the Objects of Interest, with Maps, cloth 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map and numerous 
Engravings, cloth ... 
ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations 
IRADEHAW'S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound in cloth, “each 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-French. | BRADSHAW’S Anglo-Italian. 
BRADSHAW'S Anglo-German. BRADSHAW'S Anglo-Spanish, 
London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO. Albert Square. 


PASSPORT AGENCY OFFICE. 
W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Regulations gratis for obtaining Foreign Office Passports. 


a epee will save trouble and expense by obtaining their Passports through the above Agency. No personal attend- 


“we of Passport, 2s.; Visas, various, according to Consulate Charges. 
Fee obtaining Passport, 1s, 6d. ; Visas, 1s. each. 


Pack’s Pyrenees. Kellar's, Leuth ld’s, and Ze: Ma: 
and the East. O’Shea’s Spain — Rt Maps. yr's Map of the Tyrol. Harper & Appleton’s Handbook to 


. aoe Editions of Murray's and Baedeker’s Guides. Experienced Couriers engaged on Application. Passport Cases from 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS FOR THE SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY SEASON, 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear bold type, on good paper. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’8 POPULAR LIBRARY OF STANDARD WORKS. 


EACH WORK COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price Half-a-Crown each, 


1. JANE EYRE By Charlotte Bronté. 
2. SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. 
3. VILLETTE. Ry Charlotte Bronté. 
4 WUTHERING HBIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. 
AGNES GREY. Ry Anne Bronté. With Preface and Memoir ef the 
Sisters by Charlotte Bronté. 
5. The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By Anne Rronté. 


6. The PROFESSOR. Ry Charlotte Bronté. To which are added the 
Poems of Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. 


1. The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
8. FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. By Anthony Trollope. 

9. The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By Anthony Trollope. 
The CLAVERINGS. By Anthony Trollope. 

ROMOLA. By George Eliot. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

WIVES and DAUGHTERS; an Everyday Story. By Mrs. Gaskell. 
NORTH and SOUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

RUTH. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

MARY BARTON. Ry Mrs. Gaskell. 

MY LADY LUDLOW, &c. By Mrs. Gaskell. 

NO NAME. By Wilkie Collins. 

ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 


20. 
16. 
18. 


®. AFTER DARK. Ry Wilkie Collins. 

The ROSE GARDEN. By the Author of ‘ Unawares.’ 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. Edited by his Bidest 
Son 


The TOWN : its Memorable Characters and Events. By Leigh Hunt. 

IMAGINATION and FANCY. By Leigh Hunt. 

WIT and HUMOUR, selected from the English Poets. By Leigh Huns. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. By Leigh Hunt. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA. By Leight Hurt. 

TABLE TALK. By Leigh Hunt. 

— of LUTFULLAH. Edited by B. Eastwick, 
B. 


BELOW the SURFACE. By S’r A. H. Elton, Rart. 

TRANSFORMATION. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

. DEERBROOK : a Tale of Country Life. By Harriet Martineau. 

HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Harriet Martineau. 

THACKERAY'S LECTURES on the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS. 

. The FOUR GEORGES. Ry W. M. Thackeray. 

PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR. By T. A. Trollope. 

. CHRONCLES of DUSTYPORE: a Tale of Anglo-Indian Life. Ry 
the Author of ‘ Wheat and Tares,’ &c. F 

38. IN the SILVER AGE. By Holme Lee. 


BRNREES 


Feap. 8vo. boards, Pictorial Covers, price 2s. each. 


NO NAMB. By Wilkie Collins. 

ARMADALE. By Wilkie Collins. 

AFTER DARK. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAUD TALBOT. By Holme Lee. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH'S FORTUNES. By Holme Lee. 
The WORTLEBANK DIARY. By Holme Lee. 

WARP and WOOP. By Holme Lee. 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. By Holme Lee. 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. By Holme Lee. 
KATHIB BRANDE: a History of a Quiet Life. By Holme Lee. 
The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. Hy Holme Lee. 
The HOTEL du PETIT ST.-JEAN : a Gascon Story. 
VERA. By the Author of ‘ The Hotel du Petit St.Jean.” 
IN THAT STATE of LIFE. By Hamilton Aidé. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. By Hamilton Aidé. 

The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs J. H. Riddell. 


ANECDOTES of CELEBRITIES of LONDON and PARIS. By 
Captain Gronow. 


19, RECOLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES OTES of the COURT, the CAMP, 
and the CLUBS. By Captain Gronow 


2. HESTER KIRTON. Ry Katherine 8. Macquoid. 

21. AGNES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 

22. TALES of the COLONIES ; or, Adventures of an Emigrant. 

23 LAVINIA. By the Author of ‘ Dr. Antonio’ and ‘ Lorenzo Benoni.’ 


BREE ERE Seen 


2%. ROMANTIC TALES. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

25. DOMBSTIC STORIBS. By the Author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

26. SIX MONTHS HENCE. By the Author of ‘ Behind the Veil,’ &c. 

27. The STORY of the PLEBESCITS. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 

28. The CONSCRIPT and WATERLOO. By MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
In 1 vol. 

2. GABRIEL DENVER. By Oliver Madox Brown. 

30. COUNTRY STORIES. By Holme Lee, Author of ‘Sylvan Holts 
Daughter.’ 

31. TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By Compton Reade. 

32 KATHERINE’S TRIAL. By Holme Lee, Author of ‘Sylvan Holt'’s 

33. PEARL and EMERALD: a Tale of Gotham. By R. EB. Francillon. 

34. GRASP YOUR NETTLE. By B. Lynn Linton. 

35. MR. WYNYARD'S WARD. By Holme Lee. 

36. BY the SEA. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 

37. BASIL GODFREY'S CAPRICE. Ry Holme Lee. 

38. MR. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. By Hamilton Aidé. 

32. ISEULTE. By the Author of ‘Vera’ and ‘The Hotel du Petit 
St.Jean.’ 

40. PENRUDDOCKE. By Hamilton Aidé. 

41. BRIGADIER FREDERICK: the Story of an Alsacian Exile. By 
MM. Erckmanon-Chatrian. 

42. A GARDEN of WOMEN. By Sarah Tytler. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO, 15, Waterloo Place. 


Printed by Atheneum Press, 
JOHN 0. PRANCIS, 


Press, Took's Chaney Lane, E.C.: ty tho 


at No. 20, Wellingt »n Street, Strand, W.C.—Saturday, September 9, 
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